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“Ask the President” 


Remarks During a Telephone Call-out 
Program on National Public Radio. 
October 13, 1979 


ANNOUNCER. From National Public Ra- 
dio in Washington, this is “Ask the Presi- 
dent,” a live, 2-hour broadcast with Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter. President Carter will 
be speaking with Americans by telephone 
from the Oval Office. The questions will 
not be screened before they are put to the 
President. For technical reasons, listeners 
cannot call in to the White House or 
National Public Radio. NPR will call out 
te questioners. For several weeks now, on 
radio, television, and in newspaper ads, 
Americans have been notified of this 
broadcast. They were invited to send NPR 
their names and phone numbers if they 
wished to ask Mr. Carter a question. The 
names are being selected at random, and 
National Public Radio staff members are 
now placing the calls. 

Here now in the Oval Office with Presi- 
dent Carter, NPR’s Susan Stamberg, your 
host for “Ask the President.” 

Ms. StamBeErG. Good afternoon, Presi- 
dent Carter. It’s good to have you with us. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you, Susan. 
I’m looking forward to it. 


Ms. Stramserc. This is a format that 
you enjoy a lot, isn’t it, this radio-tele- 
phone business? 

THE PReEsIDENT. It is. I’ve not only 
done it here in the Oval Office but, for 
instance, when I went down the Missis- 
sippi River on a paddle wheel steam- 
boat—— 


Ms. Stamserc. That’s right. 





THE PRESIDENT. -we stopped and 
had a telephone call-in show. And in ad- 
dition to that, whenever I have a chance, 
I go out into the country and, with several 
hundred or sometimes several thousand 
people present, take questions from the 
audience in an unrehearsed way. You get 
a lot different kind of question that re- 
lates more directly to people than just the 
ordinary political questions, 
good—— 


very 


Ms. Stramserc. Do you think they are 
as intense—the questions that you get 
from citizens—as the sort that you would 
get from the Washington press corps? 

THE PresiwENt. Without exhibiting 
prejudice, I think they’re much more in- 
tense and much more heartfelt. It’s a rare 
thing for a citizen to have a chance to ask 
a question directly to a President, and 
quite often that remark or that question 
is the most important thing in a person’s 
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life, at least at that moment. Sometimes 
there’s just a friendly exchange, you know, 
people saying, “Glad to talk to you, Mr. 
President, wish you well.’”’ But ordinarily 
the questions asked are extremely impor- 
tant to that person. 

Ms. Stamserc. Well, let’s get to some 
of those questions. 

Before we take the first call, I have a 
few cautionary notes to make to our call- 
ers. Please, folks, keep your questions 
short, no speeches, no filibustering, or I’m 
going to have to cut you off. And the rea- 
son for this is not that I’m rude, it’s that 
we want to get a chance to have as many 
of you on the line as possible. Also, when 
you are speaking with the President, stay 
on the phone as he is giving you his an- 
swer. In case you have any followup ques- 
tions that you want to ask, you'll have that 
opportunity. 

All right, Mr. President, the first call 
is from David A. Maclver, in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Go ahead, Mr. Maclver. 


INCOME TAX REFORM 


Mr. Maclver. Good afternoon, sir. 

THE PresIpDENT. Hello, David. 

Mr. Maclver. I'd like to ask about pos- 
sible income tax reform and the guides to 
the inequities between filing as a married 
person versus a single person. Being mar- 
ried and with two incomes, Mr. President, 
we pay more than two comparable single 
persons would. Also, I’d like to know why 
a certain amount of interest couldn’t be 
earned before taxing it, as an incentive 
to the small saver. 

Tue Presipent. Thank you, David. 

We've attempted, as you know, since 
I’ve been in office, to have some income 
tax reform measures passed and have 
been partially successful. One of the ma- 
jor issues that has been addressed, on 
which I’ve talked with the chairman of 
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the Finance Committee in the Senate and 
the Ways and Means Committee in the 
House, is to remove that inequity be- 
tween a married couple and two individ- 
uals who are single. Now there is a 
penalty against marriage, in effect, and I 
think it would be a good step to remove 
that inequity. 

We at this time are concentrating on 
controlling inflation, which is our biggest 
single economic threat, and we are not 
working on any income tax reductions for 
the time being. 

In the future, if we do go to an income 
tax reduction proposal, one of the con- 
siderations would be to encourage saving, 
as you’ve described, and also to encourage 
investment to make sure we have addi- 
tional jobs available in the future. An- 
other one is to provide more equity or 
fairness among people who have to pay 
income taxes, and of course, another one 
would be to reduce inflation itself. There 
are some types of income tax reductions 
which could contribute to reduced 
inflation. 

We've been successful in reducing in- 
come taxes since I’ve been in office. I 
think next year, for instance, the income 
tax reductions that we've already initi- 
ated will amount to about $40 billion, and 
at the same time we've cut the Federal 
deficit down by $36 billion. So, we are 
making some progress, still have a long 
way to go. 

The suggestions that you made are very 
interesting and, I think, good ones. 

Ms. Stamserc. Mr. Maclver, any- 
thing else that you wanted to ask? 

Mr. Maclver. No, thank you very 
much. 

Ms. Stampers. Good. Thank you so 
much. 

The next caller, Mr. President, is Mrs. 
Mary Tingle, in Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Go ahead, Mrs. Tingle; you’re on the 
line with President Carter. 


PRAYER IN SCHOOLS 


Mrs. TINGLE. President Carter, first, 
we love you, your family, and Miss Lil- 
lian. And the question is, our Nation was 
built on trust in God, and a lot of our 
young people don’t know Him. Why can’t 
we have prayer in school? 

Ms. StamMBerc. Mrs. Tingle, we had 
a little bit of trouble hearing you. 

Tue Present. I think I understood 
her. She said, “Why don’t we have 
prayer in school?” 

Mrs. TINGLE. Yes. 

THE PRESIDENT. Mary, as you know, 
I’m a Christian and a Baptist, and I be- 
lieve very strongly in the separation of 
church and state, which is guaranteed 
under our Constitution. 

Mrs. TINGtE. I know. 


Tue Present. I am in favor of vol- 
untary prayer in school and the right of 
each person to worship God in his or her 
own way at any time one is motivated. 
I pray frequently in my own daily life as 
President, more so now than I used to, I 
might say. 

I don’t believe, though, that it’s proper 
for a government entity, either the Fed- 
eral Government or local government or 
even a school board, to require that chil- 
dren worship in school. And sometimes 
even a small child would be embarrassed 
if, for instance, there are different faiths 
represented in the classroom. Sometimes 
the children don’t worship God at all; 
sometimes they might be Jewish or Chris- 
tian, and sometimes Catholics and Prot- 
estants, sometimes in our modern-day 
society even those who are Moslems. And 
I think that to mandate or to require a 
person to worship in school is not proper. 

The Supreme Court has ruled on this, 
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and the Supreme Court ruling is basically 
in accordance with what I’ve just de- 
scribed to you as my preference. 

Ms. Stamserc. Thank you very much, 
Mrs. Tingle. 


The next caller is Mrs. Annette Lantos, 
and she’s calling from Hillsborough, 
California. Good morning. It’s morning 
for you, isn’t it, Mrs. Lantos? You’re on 
the line with President Carter. 


RAOUL WALLENBERG 


Mrs. Lantos. Mr. President, when my 
husband and I were youngsters in Hun- 
gary during World War II, our lives were 
saved through the intervention of a 
Swedish diplomat named Raoul Wallen- 
berg. We later learned that Mr. Wallen- 
berg, who also saved the lives of thou- 
sands of other Jewish people like us, was 
acting in behalf of the American State 
Department, but unfortunately, Mr. 
Wallenberg was arrested at the end of 
the war by the Russians and has been in 
a Russian prison ever since. And al- 
though the Russians claim that he died, 
there’s an overwhelming amount of evi- 
dence which indicates that he’s still alive 
in a Soviet prison. Could you do some- 
thing, Mr. President, to help him get 
released? 

Tue Preswent. There’s a limit to what 
I can do. We have inquired into the Wal- 
lenberg case with the Russians, both when 
I was in Vienna this year with President 
Brezhnev and other Russian leaders and 
through the Soviet Ambassador here in 
Washington and also our Ambassador in 
Moscow. 

On occasions, when Secretary Vance 
has met with Foreign Minister Gromyko, 
we've also inquired about the Wallenberg 
case along with the cases of many others. 
The Soviets maintain their claim that Mr. 
Wallenberg is no longer alive, but we are 
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not forgetting about this case and will 
continue our efforts. 

Mrs. Lantos. Thank you very much, 
Mr. President. I hope you will. 

Ms. Stramperc. Thank you, 
Lantos. 

The next caller is in Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida. It’s Mrs. Carol A. Whitcomb. Go 
ahead, Mrs. Whitcomb; you’re on the line 
with President Carter. 


Mrs. 


ADDRESSING THE PRESIDENT 


Mrs. Wurrcoms. President Carter? 

Tue Preswent. Good morning. 

Mrs. Wuitcoms. I just want to say that 
this is really an honor to talk to you, and 
I’m so thrilled. I want to tell you also, I 
went down to Tampa on August 30 to see 
you, and I really enjoyed your speech. But 
my question is really a complaint about 
the news media, how they always tend to 
call you Mr. Carter. And to me, I think 
they should show you the respect that is 
due to you by calling you President Car- 
ter. And that is really the only thing I 
have to say except that I just wanted to 
talk to you. 

THe Presipent. Well, thank you very 
much, Carol. I hope I can meet you per- 
sonally sometime. 

Mrs. Wuircoms. I hope so, too, Presi- 
dent Carter. And also, is there any way I 
can get a letter saying that I talked to you, 
so I can have it to show to my children? 

Tue Present. Well, there are liter- 
ally hundreds of thousands of people lis- 
tening to us, and I will also write you a 
letter. 

Mrs. Wuircoms. Thank you, sir, I 
really appreciate it. 

THe Presipent. Let me comment on 
your comment, first of all, before we quit. 
I hope you don’t forget to go to the cau- 
cuses today ; everybody in Florida ought to 
participate. 
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Mrs. Wuircoms. Yes, sir, I saw that. 

Tue Preswent. Good. The second 
thing is that I believe we ought to have 
the President addressed by “Mr.” It’s per- 
fectly all right. 

When Washington became the first 
President, there was a move made to give 
him some sort of title, and he objected to 
this. And there was some doubt about how 
he should be addressed during his term 
of office, and also John Adams. 

When Thomas Jefferson became Presi- 
dent, he insisted that everyone call him 
“Mr. Jefferson,” and so I don’t have any 
objection to that. The President ought not 
to be honored any more than just being 
able to hold the office, and so “President 
Carter” or “Mr. President” is also very 
good. And when I drive down the 
streets—for instance, recently in Tampa 
for a townhall meeting—and the children 
and everybody yell “Hi, Jimmy,” I also 
am thrilled by the friendship. But I think 
“Mr. Carter” or “President Cartier” are 
both appropriate. 

Ms. Stampers. Thanks very much, 
Mrs. Whitcomb. 

The next call comes from Jerry John- 
son, and he’s calling from Flint, Mich- 
igan. Go ahead, Mr. Johnson; you’re on 
the line with President Carter. 


STRATEGIC ARMS LIMITATION 


Mr. Jounson. Good afternoon, Mr. 
President. 
THE 

Jerry. 
Mr. Jounson. How are you? 
Tue Present. Fine. 


PRESIDENT. Good afternoon, 


Mr. Jounson. Okay, I have a question 
here concerning the SALT treaty. 

THE Presivent. Okay. 

Mr. Jounson. All right. If it’s rejected 
by the Senate—and I know there are 
doubts right now—what are your future 
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options concerning arms reductions, and 
is verification really the chief obstacle to 
its ratification right now? 

THE PresweNt. Jerry, if the SALT II 
treaty is rejected, this would be a severe 
blow to our country, to our Nation’s secu- 
rity, and to the prospects for world peace. 
SALT II is a treaty that’s been negotiated 
over a 7-year period by three different 
Presidents, two Republicans and myself 
as a Democrat. It’s a carefully negotiated 
treaty that is in the best interest of our 
own country and also, I might add, in the 
best interest of the Soviet Union and all 
those who want peace on Earth. 

We have adequate means to verify com- 
pliance with the SALT II treaty. We do 
not depend on trusting the Soviet Union. 
We have our own national technical 
means that we can use to make sure that 
the Soviets do honor every provision in 
the SALT II treaty. If we should detect 
in the future—and we have that ability— 
any evidence that the Soviets are violating 
the treaty, then we have the right under 
the terms of the treaty itself to terminate 
the treaty at that moment. 

Another thing that I’d like to poini out 
to you are the consequences of rejection. 
It would end, really, a 30-year process to- 
ward controlling nuclear weapons 
throughout the world, particularly in our 
country and the Soviet Union. If that was 
ended, it would be very difficult to recom- 
mence it, and if we did start another 2- or 
3- or 7-year negotiation, the chances are 
very high that the final product would 
be almost identical to what we have nego- 
tiated this time. 

In addition, a lot of countries around 
the world—our allies, like those in Europe, 
Japan, the less developed countries, non- 
aligned nations like India, for instance— 
look upon us and the Soviet Union as 
having a major responsibility to negotiate 
successfully. We have negotiated success- 


fully. The Soviets have, in effect, adopted 
the treaty, because they don’t have demo- 
cratic processes, but we still have to get 
the approval of the Senate. 

If the Senate should vote no on SALT, 
this would be a clear signal to the people 
all over Earth that our country is not 
indeed committed to the control of nu- 
clear weapons adequately, and the Soviets 
would be given a tremendous and unde- 
served propaganda weapon to use against 
us. They would say, falsely, that they are 
a nation committed to peace and the con- 
trol of nuclear weapons, but that we, be- 
cause the Senate rejected SALT II, are a 
nation that’s not inclined toward peace 
and the control of nuclear weapons. That 
would be a false claim, but it would be 
a very powerful political weapon that the 
Soviets could use. 

What I want to do is to maintain 
equivalency and equality of nuclear ca- 
pability, reduce sharply in the future 
atomic weaponry, and then compete with 
the Soviet Union on a peaceful basis, be- 
cause we've got all the advantages on our 
side—democracy, freedom, respect for hu- 
man rights, basic ethical standards, deep 
religious commitments. On a _ peaceful 
basis, we can compete and win. We don’t 
want to compete on a warlike basis, but 
we're going to stay strong enough to deter 
any potential aggressor from daring to 
attack us. SALT IT would accomplish all 
these worthy goals. 

Ms. StaMBerc. Mr. Johnson, does that 
answer your question? 

Mr. JoHNsoN. Yes, it does. 

Mr. President, Id like to know if you’re 
coming back to Flint next—well, I hope 
you do come back to Flint next year. I 
remember you were here in ’76. 

Tue PresivenT. I| hope so, too, yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. Thank you. 

Ms. Stamserc. Thank you, Mr. John- 
son. 
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President Carter, Senator Frank 
Church has said that he wants to attach 
an understanding to the SALT treaty 
which, in effect, says it won’t go into effect 
until you can provide him with some as- 
surances that that Soviet troop problem 
in Cuba has been solved. Do you think 
that’s feasible? Is that a reasonable re- 
quest? 

THe Preswwent. I don’t think it’s nec- 
essary. My own belief is, Susan, that the 
SALT II treaty ought to be accepted or 
rejected on its own merits. Does it indeed 
enhance the security of our Nation? It’s 
obvious to me that it does. Does it indeed 
contribute to world peace? And I think 
there’s no doubt that it does. Is the treaty 
fair? The answer is yes. Can it be veri- 
fied? The answer is yes. 

The Senate will go into the debate on 
SALT II, hopefully, around the first of 
November, and I don’t have any doubt 
that there will be some requests by the 
Members of the Senate for clarification 
of its terms or maybe for some require- 
ments on us in the future. Those will be 
carefully considered, but my own judg- 
ment now is that those kind of amend- 
ments and so forth are not needed. If they 
come, we’ll just have to assess them on an 
individual basis. 

Ms. Stamserc. Thank you. 

Before we take the next question, I 
want to remind our listeners that what 
you’re hearing is a live, 2-hour telephone 
program with President Carter from the 
Oval Office at the White House. National 
Public Radio welcomes your participa- 
tion, but, alas, you cannot call us; we have 
to do the phoning out to you. For some 
weeks now, citizens have been sending 
NPR cards with their names, addresses, 
and phone numbers on them, and the 
cards are now being chosen at random. 
The calls are being placed from Washing- 
ton. So, please don’t call us; we'll call you. 
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The next call is from Mrs. Jeanette 
Lindstrom in Sun City, Arizona. Go 
ahead, Mrs. Lindstrom. 


U.S. MARINES IN GUANTANAMO 


Mrs. Linpstrom. President Carter. 

THE PrEsIDENT. Yes, Jeanette. 

Mrs. Linpstrom. Yes. I’m so thrilled 
to be talking with you. I’m just getting 
over a bad cold, so you’ll have to excuse 
my scratchy voice. 

THE PresipenT. It sounds beautiful. 
And I’m glad to talk to you, too. 

Mrs. Linpstrom. I’m so thrilled to be 
talking with you; I’m so excited. 

I’m concerned about the Marines in 
Guantanamo. I lost a brother in World 
War II. He was a Marine, and this has 
got me quite upset about the Marines be- 
ing down there. Can you assure me, Mr. 
President, that they are not there for any 
other purpose than what the media is 
telling us? 

THE PresipENT. Yes, I can assure you 
of that. We have a perfect right to be in 
Guantanamo and to have a military base 
there. This is in accordance, Jeanette, 
with a 1903 treaty. This treaty was recon- 
firmed by the Cuban Government in 1934, 
and after Fidel Castro became the head 
of the Cuban Government, he recon- 
firmed to us the right of the United States 
to have this small military base. From 
time to time, as a matter of routine mili- 
tary maneuvers, we’ve put in more troops 
there for a few days or a few weeks and 
then take them out just to practice on 
military affairs, as is common for all na- 
tions on Earth. 

There is no prospect for a war or for 
conflict or for combat. It’s a very safe 
thing to do. We’re going to stay in Guan- 
tanamo in accordance with our nego- 
tiated rights, and there need be no con- 
cern on your part. 
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Mrs. Linpstrom. Thank you, and I 
feel better about that. And God.bless you, 
President Carter. 

Tue Present. Well, I hope your cold 
is better soon. 


Mrs. Linpstrom. Thank you. 


Ms. Stamserc. Thank you, Mrs. Lind- 
strom. 


The next call is Mr. Adrian Boles, and 
he’s on the line with us from Madison, 
Wisconsin. Go ahead, Mr. Boles. 


ENERGY AND THE NATION’S ECONOMY 


Mr. Borers. Good 
President. 

Tue Present. Hello, Adrian. 

Mr. Borges. The reason why I’m call- 
ing is, you like to hear what people feel 
like. And when I go to a bank, the in- 
terest rates have gone up, and when I go 
to the food store, that has gone up. And, 
you know, inflation has really affected the 
country, especially when it comes down 
to me personally. And you know, I’ve 
had loans on my car—luckily, I got them 
years ago, because I’m still paying for the 
car. But the problem is that everything 
has gone up, Mr. President. And I know 
you’re trying to do the best you can, but 
when you have—I think it’s a Democratic 
Congress, I believe, you are working with. 

Tue Preswent. That’s correct. Ad- 
rian, this is one of the biggest responsi- 
bilities that I have and the biggest prob- 
lems that I have as President. I’m the 
fourth President now who’s tried to deal 
with excessive inflation. Most of the in- 
flation is uncontrollable, at least in the 
short term, and a great portion of it has 
been caused by the, I think, unnecessary 
and excessive increases in energy costs put 
on us by the OPEC countries, both in 
1973, when they quadrupled the price of 
oil, and even in this last 8 or 9 months, 


Mr. 


afternoon, 
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when they’ve increased energy prices or 
oil prices by 60 percent. 

For instance, if we didn’t have energy, 
if we could remove the energy part of 
the inflation picture, then during this 
past summer, say, June, July, August, we 
would have the same inflation rate that 
we had a year ago or 2 years ago. And 
now about 4 percent of the inflation rate 
is caused by these increases in oil prices. 
What we’re trying to do is to deal with 
inflation on a long-term and consistent 
and persistent basis. We’re not going to 
back down on it. 

Obviously, a major unmet need is to 
have an energy policy in our country that 
reduces dependence on imported oil. We 
not only import about 8% million bar- 
rels of oil from foreign countries every 
day, but we import along with it inflation 
and unemployment. Next year we’ll send 
overseas $70 billion in American money 
to pay for oil that we are importing. 
That’s why we’ve needed so long, and the 
Congress is now working so hard on get- 
ting a national energy policy. This would 
depend primarily on conservation, and 
we’re trying to encourage every American 
to cut back on the waste of energy of all 
kinds, to save energy. 

We're going to shift toward the kinds 
of energy in our country that’s so plentiful, 
for instance, solar power and replenish- 
able supplies of energy that come from 
wood and growing plants—gasohol is one 
evidence of that—geothermal heat under- 
neath the surface of the Earth that we’ve 
just begun to tap. We’ve got a lot of coal 
that would last six or seven hundred 
years. We’re going to increase the use of 
it and have it in such a form that it 
wouldn’t create low-quality air or violate 
our environmental standards. 

These kinds of things will let us cut 
back on the future dependence of im- 
ported oil, I would say at least two-thirds 
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by the year 1990, and at the same time 
help to control inflation. 

There’s no way that we can avoid, at 
this time, having high interest rates, be- 
cause interest rates go with inflation, and 
the best way to get the interest rates down 
is to reduce inflation. 

One other comment I might make very 
quickly is that we’ve tried to do it through 
Government action as well. For instance, 
we've cut the Federal budget deficit since 
I’ve been in office more than 50 percent, 
by $36 billion. We have about 20,000 
fewer Federal employees now than we had 
in 1976, in spite of the fact that we are 
delivering more services. And we've cut 
down the portion of our gross national 
product, everything America produces, 
that’s being collected and spent by the 
Federal Government. These kinds of 
things in the long run will have a good 
impact on inflation. 

So far, we are dealing with it on a broad 
base. I believe that the inflation rate will 
turn downward during the end of this 
year and, I hope, continue downward in 
the years ahead. 

Mr. Botes. Okay. I like that answer, 
Mr. President, because my apartment 
where I live is insulated. So that has 
really cut down the cost as far as heating. 
And a lot of people say, well, that costs 
too much and this and this. But you’ve 
got to have that because it saves a lot on 
heating bills. 

THE PresIDENT. I think in the long run 
our awareness that energy supplies might 
be short and the prices very high will en- 
courage Americans to do what we’ve al- 
ways needed to do; that is, stop waste of 
energy and have conservation efforts on 
our own. 

I hope that every American listening, 
by the way, to my voice now, every fam- 
ily, will kind of get together before the day 
is over and decide how that particular 
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family can cut back on the waste of en- 
ergy in their homes, on their jobs, or trav- 
eling. That will be the biggest single one 
thing that we can do to control inflation 
in the future. 

Mr. Botes. Me, personally, I will drive 
to work every day—and I don’t live too 
far from my job—but in the wintertime 
I will drive, too. But if there was some 
mass transportation, I wouldn’t have to 
depend on my car. We have buses. But 
when I leave at 1 o’clock in the morning 
to go home, then there are no buses any 
more, and I don’t want to take my 
chances. 

THe Presiwent. That’s a good point. I 
hope you've got more than one person in 
your car when you go to work. 

Ms. StamBerc. Mr. Boles, thank you 
so much for joining us today. We appre- 
ciate it. 

President Carter, that sparks a question 
from me, and that is, there are nations 
in Europe, also Japan, where they’re pay- 
ing $2 a gallon for gasoline. 

THE PRESIDENT. No, even more, $2.70. 

Ms. Sramserc. But their inflation is 
lower than ours and their unemployment 
rate. Why can’t we do that? 

Tue Presivent. Let me tell you why. 
In the past our gasoline prices have— 
say, just even in recent months, they’ve 
been 90 cents. If gasoline prices all over 
the world go up 10 cents a gallon, and 
ours go from 90 cents to $1, that’s about 
an 11-percent inflation rate. Are you with 
me so far? 

Ms. STaMBERG. Sort of. 

THE PReEsIDENT. But say in a foreign 
country—Italy or France—if the price of 
gasoline to begin with was $2.40 and the 
price only went up 10 cents, then the in- 
flation rate in percentages would be much, 
much less, like 3 percent or less. So, since 
their prices have always been so high on 
energy to start with, and our have been 
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much lower, any increase in the price of 
energy shows up much greater in our in- 
flation rate than it does in other countries 
around the world. 

I represent and lead, really, two na- 
tions, as far as energy is concerned. We 
have the greatest energy-consuming na- 
tion on Earth, and our Nation produces 
as much energy as any nation on Earth. 
So, we are a consumer and a producer. 

In the past, the Congress has been in- 
fluenced very heavily by the oil producers, 
the oil companies, and only since I’ve 
been in office, the last few months, have 
we seen consumers having an equal voice 
in the Congress. And my prediction to you 
is that by the end of this year, when the 
Congress adjourns, we will have on the 
law books of our country a comprehensive 
energy policy that will really benefit our 
Nation in the future. 

Ms. Stamserc. The public sometimes 
gets a feeling, though, that it’s taken an 
awfully long time for this to come. 

Tue Presipent. It has. We’ve never 
had it before. 

Ms. STaMBERG. Why is that? 

THE PreEsIDENT. Well, the longer I’ve 
been involved in the energy question, the 
more I can understand why my predeces- 
sors in this office didn’t try to do anything 
about it. It is a losing proposition politi- 
cally. When I spoke to the country in 
April of 1977 in an evening television 
address, I told them that just opening up 
the energy problem would probably cost 
me 15 points in the public opinion polls. 
I underestimated the problem; it’s cost me 
a lot more than that, because the oil-pro- 
ducing States think we have hurt the oil 
industry, and many consumers think we 
have not done enough for them. 

But just to address this problem and to 
make Americans realize that we do have a 
problem and start cutting down on the 
unnecessary oil imports will help every 
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American in the future. And it also en- 
hances our Nation’s security, because we 
are subject now to blackmail, and we are 
subject to having a major portion of our 
energy supplies interrupted in countries 
over which we have no control. And obvi- 
ously, every time they jack up prices, the 
more oil we’re importing, the more it costs 
American consumers, 

So, we'll shift toward more conserva- 
tion, more use of American energy of all 
kinds. That’s the best approach. 

Ms. STaMBeErc. Let’s get to the next 
question from a listener, although it 
would be nice to continue chatting. Rob- 
ert O’Connor is on the line from Elkader, 
Iowa. Am I pronouncing Elkader prop- 
erly, Mr. O’Connor? 


RENEWABLE ENERGY SUPPLIES AND 
ENERGY CONSERVATION 


Mr. O’Connor. That’s Elkader, Iowa; 
that’s in northeast Iowa. Good morning, 
Mr. President. 

THE 
Robert. 


PRESIDENT. Good morning, 

Mr. O’Connor. I appreciate you call- 
ing me. 

Basically, I sort of want to continue a 
little bit on the line of the energy pro- 
gram. It seems that the part of the pro- 
gram or the general trend is toward 
trying to satisfy America’s energy addic- 
tion, rather than curbing it. It seems like 
you're continuing to advocate the use of 
nuclear power, contrary to the campaign 
promise, and also, recently, this inefficient 
and perhaps environmentally dirty syn- 
thetic fuel program. And I was wonder- 
ing—it all seems to try to be toward 
avoiding the purchasing of foreign oil, 
but it seems like the area that’s still, you 
know, in the end result is still being 
avoided is the use of renewable fuels. And 
some of these conservation measures don’t 
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seem to actually be happening, and I’m 
just wondering, why hasn’t a greater em- 
phasis been put on these things? 

You know, maybe I’m being impatient 
or something, but it seems like more of an 
emphasis can be put on some of these 
other things, rather than synthetic fuel, 
which seems to be oriented just toward 
trying to keep it just in America. And you 
know, I think it’s okay to use some of the 
foreign fuels, but why not put more em- 
phasis on conservation and renewable 
fuels right here, that we have? 

Tue Preswent. Well, our number one 
reliance on correcting the energy problem, 
Mr. O’Connor, is conservation. That’s 
the cheapest and best way to cut down on 
imports. And as I said earlier on this pro- 
gram, I hope that every American will do 
everything possible within one’s own life 
to be more efficient in the use of energy. 
The Government is doing its share as well. 
And the things we’ve already done will 
save about 2% million barrels of oil per 
day by 1990. 

In addition to that, we are trying to 
shift toward more renewable supplies of 
energy. Solar power is one that you men- 
tioned, and I will comment on that specifi- 
cally. We’ve set as a goal for ourselves by 
the end of this century to have 20 percent 
of the total energy used in this country 
coming directly from the Sun. This is a 
tremendously ambitious goal, but I be- 
lieve that we can meet it. 

In order to do that, for instance, we are 
setting up a solar bank that will give loans 
to people who will take actions to increase 
their own use of solar power. We’ve put 
into effect tax credits for families through- 
out the country if they will insulate their 
homes, for instance, or put in solar heat. 
They can get tax credits and reduced in- 
come tax payments because of that. 

We have, in addition, a major move 
toward using the kinds of growing plants 
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that can produce energy and be replen- 
ishable every year, deriving their sub- 
stance indirectly at least from the Sun. 
For instance, I was in Georgia recently at 
a seminar at Georgia Tech, where we dis- 
cussed innovative ways to resolve our en- 
ergy problems, It was pointed out that 
Georgia’s growing plants produced twice 
as much energy every year, just 1 year’s 
growth, as the entire State uses. And we 
now waste throughout our forests in this 
country about 30 percent or 35 percent of 
the total tree that grows. And this kind of 
waste can be used in the future. Burning 
wood is obviously the most well known 
way, in stoves. 

So, these are the kind of things we are 
pursuing. As a last resort, we will have to 
have some additional supplies of energy. 
Coal is not, in some forms, a clean-burn- 
ing product, and so the synthetic fuels 
program is designed primarily to get clean- 
burning fuels, like gas and oil, out of coal 
and shale, which is of tremendous impor- 
tance in our country. And nuclear power 
is an integral part of our energy supplies, 
too. But I think we ought to minimize 
nuclear power and, as I said during the 
campaign, have it as a last resort, just to 
make up the difference between what we 
can produce and save from other sources 
compared to what we totally need. 

Ms. Stamserc. Thank you, Mr. 
O’Connor, for posing your question to 
President Carter. 

A quick reminder that you’re listening 
to “Ask the President” on National Public 
Radio, and our callers are being selected 
at random from postcards sent in over the 
past few weeks. Please do not call Na- 
tional Public Radio, don’t call the White 
House, and don’t call your local public 
radio station. If your card has been 
chosen, we'll do the calling, and we'll call 
you. 
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We have just called, and on the line 
with us now, a 10-year-old named Shanie 
Ridge in Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Shanie, are you there? Go ahead. The 
President is on the line with you. 


VIEWS ON THE PRESIDENCY 


Miss Ruwce. Mr. Carter. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, Shanie. 

Miss Rince. Do you like your job? 

Tue Preswent. Yes, I like it very 
much. I like the White House and the 
life there ; so does Amy, by the way. And I 
like my job. It’s the best job in the greatest 
country on Earth. 

Miss Rupce. That’s what you think? 

Tue PresipeNnT. That’s what I think. 
Would you like to be President some day? 

Miss Ripnce. Oh, I don’t know, I 
guess so. 

Tue Presmwent. Well, good. You 
might have to run against Amy; I don’t 
know. 


INFLATION AND ENERGY CONSERVATION 


Miss Ripce. My other question is, 
what could I do to help stop inflation? 

THE PresIDENT. I don’t know if you’ve 
been listening to the program or not, 
Shanie, but I think one of the things is 
that you could help to save energy, and 
around the house you could observe ways 
to keep doors closed, to make your parents 
insulate their home better to prevent heat 
from escaping. You could keep the 
thermostat set fairly high during the sum- 
mer and low during the winter so you 
don’t waste heat. You could cut off electric 
lights and other electrical appliances 
when they’re not in use. 

And when you’re driving along the 
road with your parents, you could cer- 
tainly make sure they obey the speed 
limit. And I think that when your father 
or your mother go to work, for instance, 
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you could try to get them to join in a 
carpool so that one automobile could be 
filled before it rides up and down the 
highways with just one person in it. 

We are doing all we can on this end, 
but there are a lot of things that a 10- 
year-old can do. 

Around the school, you ought to get 
together with other kids in your class, for 
instance, and try to share ideas with each 
other about what you can do in addition 
to those things that I’ve already described. 

As far as buying things is concerned, 
if you see a product that’s going up in 
price too much or if your mother sees 
one going up in price, shop around and 
try to get lower priced products that give 
you the same service, like food or clothing 
and so forth. Good shopping, I think, will 
also help to control inflation. 

I wish you well. It’s really good to see 
a 10-year-old interested in public affairs. 
And you can help me as much as anyone 
in this country can to cut down on energy 
waste and hold down inflation. 

Ms. StamBerc. Thank you, Shanie, for 
your question. 

Mr. President, the next caller is 
Michael Del Coro, and he’s calling from 
the Bronx, New York. Go ahead, Mr. Del 


Coro. 


SOLAR ENERGY ; POTENTIAL WARS OVER OIL 


Mr. Det Coro. Hello, Mr. President. 

THE PresIpENT. Yes, Michael. 

Mr. Det Coro. I’d like to ask you, do 
you believe in solar energy? 

Ms. StamMBeERG. Mr. Del Coro, would 
you say your question again, please? We 
didn’t understand you. 

Mr. Det Coro. Do you believe in solar 
energy? 

Tue Preswent. Solar energy—yes, 
very much so. I think people forget how 
much solar energy we already use. A great 
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portion of the heat that we use in homes, 
for instance, comes through the windows 
and through the walls and through the 
reof of homes, even if you don’t have a 
solar collector, as such, on the roof. And, 
of course, the Sun provides ultimately all 
the heat that we use on this Earth, either 
by stored, Sun-produced products in the 
past that make oil and coal or through 
the generation of hydroelectric power by 
water that’s been taken to the mountains 
by the Sun’s evaporation, and so forth. 

So, I believe very deeply in solar energy 
and believe that in the future, Michael, 
we can use a lot more of it. 

Mr. Det Coro. Yes, I am—(inaud- 
ible|—to ask you about that. Now, the 
second question is this: Is there any pos- 
sibility of any war for oil? 

Ms. StamBerc. Any war for oil. 

Tue Presivent. I don’t believe so. Ob- 
viously, there’s always a possibility that 
other nations would try to interrupt sup- 
plies of oil for us. We’re trying to improve 
our Nation’s security by cutting down on 
the amount of oil that we have to import 
and become more self-reliant; that is, 
produce more oil of our own. 

I think that in 1973, it was, some of 
the Arab countries and OPEC countries 
had an embargo against our country and 
did not send us oil for a while. I don’t 
believe that’s likely in the future. We have 
a much better relationship now with 
those countries than we did in the past. 
And I believe that the prospect for war 
over oil would be very, very remote. 

Mr. Det Coro. Okay. Now, this is 

Ms. Sramserc. Mr. Del Coro, I’m so 
sorry, I’m going to have to interrupt you. 
I think two questions is about the limit 
for each caller. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Del Coro. 

THE PresivENT. Good luck to you. 

Ms. StamBerc. We’re going to go on 
to the next call. It’s from Samuel Scott 
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Rosenburg, in Key Biscayne, Florida. Go 
ahead, Mr. Rosenburg. 


ALCOHOL FUEL 


Mr. Rosensurs. Hello, Mr. President. 

THE PrEsweENT. Yes. 

Mr. Rosensurc. Greetings from Key 
Biscayne. How are you today? 

THe PRESIDENT. Just great. 

Mr. Rosensurc. Good. I’m real ex- 
cited to be able to speak to you today, 
because I have good news, rather than a 
question regarding our energy, which is 
really in response to what’s going on. It 
would take about 30 seconds to tell you. 
May I? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, it suits me fine. 

Mr. Rosensurc. Sure. One of the 
ways, you know—on the farm alcohol 
stills in America more and more are 
showing us that 100-percent alcohol is 
used as a motor fuel in today’s engines, 
as well as the recent announcement by 
Brazil to agree to produce 650,000 alco- 
hol-powered cars by 1982. In fact, their 
President said it’s their key weapon in 
the fight against rising oil prices. 

Now, I myself, personally, have a sim- 
ple, coordinated strategy, not only to 
bring down the cost of fuel to under $1 at 
the pump, but obviously it would cool 
inflation as well, And, frankly, I’d like to 
share it with you. As we all know, 
Thanksgiving time is here, and we really 
have to take stock and be thankful we 
are Americans. We’re the envy of the 
world. There’s nothing we can’t do. We 
gave the world electricity, lights 

Ms. Stamserc. Mr. Rosenburg. 

Mr. RoseENBurcG. ~telephones, air- 
planes, and if that doesn’t seem unreal, 
we even put a man on the Moon. And 
then 
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Ms. StaMserc. Mr. Rosenburg, excuse 
me, I’m going to have to interrupt. I 
think you’re either filibustering or making 
a speech; I’m not sure which. Could you 
get to the question for President Carter, 
please? 

Mr. Rosensurs. Yes, I will. What I 
was simply saying is that rather than a 
question, I would like to just advocate 
more alcohol fuel, and I have a plan laid 
out, blueprints and books. So, as I say, I 
don’t want to filibuster, but I would like 
to meet with you or your people in the 
White House and show you what it is ’'m 
talking about. 

Tue Presipent. Mr. Rosenburg, send 
me a letter up here and mark on the 
front of the envelope that you are one of 
those who called me on the telephone. 
I get about 50,000 letters a week, and I 
want to make sure yours gets to me per- 
sonally. I’ll refer you to someone up here 
who can discuss it with you, okay? 

Mr. Rosensure. Yes, sir. And by the 
way, prior to your becoming President, I 
was one of your rooters for you, and I had 
gotten a letter from one of your top peo- 
ple in Washington, which I also have, as 
well as having been invited to your 
Inauguration. 

THE PresweNnT. Good luck to you, and 
thank you for your friendship. 

Mr. Rosensurc. Thank you, sir. 

Ms. Stamsurc. Thank 
much, Mr. Rosenburg. 

Mr. President, next on the line, Judy 
Caufeld, in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Go 
ahead, Ms. Caufeld. 


you very 


EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


Ms. CauFe vp. President Carter. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Ms. CauFetp. I’ve always been a 
supporter of the equal rights amendment. 


THE PRESIDENT. So am I. 
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Ms. Caure.p. What type of positive 
action are you going to take to ensure its 
ratification by June of 1982? 

Tue Present. I'll work as a partner 
with you, Judy, and others around the 
country who believe that women do need 
equal rights and deserve them. My wife 
is also very active in the equal rights 
amendment movement, and of course, my 
daughter-in-law, Judy, my oldest son’s 
daughter [wife], travels nationwide to 
work with equal rights proponents to try 
to get those reluctant States to ratify the 
amendment. 

So, I’m a partner with you. I believe in 
it, and I believe that your question and 
my answer might help to convince some 
of those State legislators who still are not 
convinced that the equal rights amend- 
ment is best for our country as well as, of 
course, best for all women. 

Ms. CauFe.p. Okay. Thank you. 

Tue Presipent. Thank you. 

Ms. Sramserc. Thank you, Judy. 

Mr. President, I wonder what you 
think of the kind of economic boycotting 
that’s going on against cities and States 
which are not getting behind the ERA. 

Tue Presiwent. Well, you know, I 
can’t be a proponent of boycotts. But I 
believe that the political season is going 
to come this year, and if women who suf- 
fer most from hiring discrimination, wage 
discrimination, would let their voices be 
heard by State legislators who will make 
the judgment or decision, that’s the best 
approach. 

Quite often working women are not 
as highly organized or as highly motivated 
as some of the nationwide women’s 
groups, and I think that when women 
who do have a job and who see the dis- 
crimination against them become 
aroused, they prevail, and this is the best 
approach to it. 
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Ms. StamsBerc. Good. Let’s take an- 
other call now. This is from Elizabeth 
Gamble, in Everett, Washington. Mrs. 
Gamble, go ahead, please; you’re on the 
line with President Carter. 


PRESIDENTIAL TERMS OF OFFICE 


Mrs. GaMBLE. Hello, Mr. President. 

Tue Presipent. Hello, Elizabeth. Go 
ahead. 

Ms. StaMBeErc. Go ahead. 

Mrs. GAMBLE. Hello, Mr. President. 

Tue Present. Hello, I hear you very 
well. 

Mrs. Gamste. I’m honored to be 
called. Now my question is this: What do 
you think of one 6-year term for the 
Presidency instead of two 4-year terms? 
Under the present law, a President is 
forced to spend time and energy in the 
first term working for reelection—unfor- 
tunately, this year, sooner than usual. 

Tue Preswent. I agree with you. 
Since I’ve been in this office, I’ve become 
more and more convinced that one 6-year 
term would be better. We have too much 
of an emphasis by the news media, in my 
opinion, on political motivations of a 
President, almost as soon as a President 
takes office. 

I’ve seen and talked to and studied the 
situation where other Presidents in coun- 
tries in this hemisphere, like Mexico and 
Venezuela, for instance, have one 6-year 
term. I think they’re much more likely not 
only to act in a nonpolitical basis or a non- 
partisan way, but also to have the recogni- 
tion among people, including the news 
media, that when they do take a difficult 
stand or do make a public statement or 
take action, that it is not politically 
motivated. 

And I think the injection of politics so 
early in the election year—already, as a 
matter of fact—is unfortunate. 
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Mrs. GAMBLE. Well, that is my opin- 
ion. Do you think that there’s any possi- 
bility of there ever being—the law ever 
being changed? 

Tue Preswent. I think it’s quite re- 
mote, because it requires a tremendous 
and concerted effort all over the Nation 
to make a change in the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. And I don’t see the issue being so 
sharply of interest to American people 
that this high motivation would ever be 
marshaled any time in the near future. 

Mrs. GAMBLE. Well, I don’t wish to 
take up too much time, but before closing, 
I wish to say I think that Rosalynn is the 
ideal American woman. 

Tue Preswenrt. I know she’s the ideal 
wife. Thank you very much. 


Mrs. GamsLe. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 
Ms. Sramperc. Thank you, Mrs. 
Gamble. 


On the line from Fairbanks, Alaska, 
Mr. President, is John Jacques. Go ahead, 
Mr. Jacques. 


ALASKAN PUBLIC LANDS 


Mr. Jacques. Yes. Good morning, Mr. 
President, how you doing this morning? 

THE Present. Good morning. I hear 
you perfectly well. I’m glad to hear from 
you. 

Mr. Jacques. Well, Mr. President, I 
have an Alaskan question to ask you. With 
your imposition of the Antiquities Act and 
the national monuments a year ago, you 
have locked up a few acres, matter of fact, 
millions of acres of land here in Alaska, 
taken this control away from the State 
government. I was wondering—with the 
energy crisis, we can’t explore on this 
land, and there’s no way that we can ex- 
plore on this land. I was wondering why 
you have taken the State control and put 
it in the Federal Government’s hands. 
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Tue Present. Well, I think you’ve 
got it a little bit backwards, John. This 
is not State land that we’ve taken away 
from the State of Alaska; this is Federal 
land that we’re retaining for the use of all 
Americans. It’s, in effect, being put in a 
protected status—very carefully chosen, 
about 115 million acres, which is a tiny 
portion of the total acreage in Alaska, and 
we very carefully excluded whenever pos- 
sible those areas of Alaska that did have 
promise as far as major energy production 
is concerned. 

As you know, Alaska has become a 
great oil-producing State, natural gas- 
producing State, which we hope to bring 
down to our country through a new gas- 
line, and obviously has other minerals of 
value as well. But as has been the case 
throughout our country, the land is first 
owned by the Federal Government and 
then a portion of it, either almost all or 
very little, is turned over to the State. 
Some is preserved for the entire American 
population if it’s especially beautiful or 
especially precious, and that’s the kind of 
land that I have preserved for posterity, 
for Americans of all 50 States and Alaska. 
I think it was a very wise decision. It has 
not interfered with the Alaskan ability to 
produce energy. 

Mr. Jacques. But don’t you feel that 
we can’t explore on this land if there’s oil 
and natural resources on this land? 

Tue Preswent. Well, I might say 
that there are certain circumstances un- 
der which oil exploration can be done 
even on some of this land. Some of it is 
too valuable and to precious to have ex- 
ploration. But there is plenty of land in 
Alaska for any time in the years immedi- 
ately ahead to completely use all the oil 
exploration capability that we have in 
this country. 

Mr. Jacques. Okay. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 
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Tue Preswent. Thank you, John. 

Ms. Sramperc. Thank you, Mr. 
Jacques. 

A reminder again that you are listen- 
ing to “Ask the President” on National 
Public Radio. This is a live, 2-hour tele- 
phone program from the White House 
Oval Office. President Carter is answer- 
ing questions from citizens across the 
country, and for technical reasons you 
cannot phone us with your question. 
NPR instead is phoning out to randomly 
selected listeners. 


And here comes one now. It’s Mrs. 
Moila Roundy, in St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Go ahead, Mrs. Roundy; you’re on the 
line with the President. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION STAND- 
ARDS AND ENERGY CONSERVATION 


Mrs. Rounpy. Good morning, Mr. 
President. I feel very fortunate to speak 
with you. My question is, is there some 
way that we can get the Clean Air Act 
of 1977 amended or rescinded? 

Tue Present. I would not be in 
favor of rescinding it. 


Mrs. Rounpy. [Inaudible] The EPA 
has become such a monster, and it’s cost- 
ing us and wasting so much of our energy 
unnecessarily, They placed a burning ban 
on us here in St. Joseph, and we are 
mostly made up of senior citizens on fixed 
income. And we are in annexed areas, so 
large with all of this waste. We cannot 
afford to buy bags, pay the minimum 
wage to have it cut off, and pay to have 
it hauled off to these landfills, which pol- 
lute much worse our soil and our water 
tables. It’s costing an awful hardship on 
us here in St. Joseph and we’re fighting. 
We have over 8,000 signatures to try to 
get this amended. 

Tue Preswent. I don’t know which 
particular provision of the law you refer 
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to, but I think in general the environ- 
mental laws are very important. 

Mrs. Rounpy. [Inaudible|—air isn’t 
that dirty. It comes from agriculture and 
from the State of Kansas and the two 
Kansas Cities and the airports. And our 
burning of our leaves and yard waste and 
garden waste seasonal will not add to this 
pollution. 

Tue Presipent. J understand. Some- 
times when a city has a very high air pol- 
lution to begin with, because of many 
factors, including factories and automo- 
biles and so forth—— 

Mrs. Rounpy. Well, we don’t have 
that. 

Ms. StaMBERG. Mrs. Roundy—— 

Mrs. Rounpy. They seem to think 
burning yard waste—but the monitors 
were inaccurate. We found that out. So 
we’re trying to get another way of moni- 
toring our air. 

Tue Present. I understand. I know 
in Atlanta, when I was living there as 
Governor, the air pollution got very 
high, and everybody was encouraged to 
take their yard wastes—for instance, 
fallen leaves and branches and things of 
that kind—and make mulch out of them, 
which is a very nice thing that all farm- 
ers have done since I’ve been a farmer, 
and then use that mulch for fertilizer. It 
solves the problem of excessive burning 
and air pollution and also gives you a 
very valuable product at the end. 

Mrs. Rounpy. That’s true. I do some 
of that. But these people who have 5 to 
40 acres and are senior citizens, they just 
can’t do these things. And it’s going to 
take all of our money for our heating 
bills. Now, Mr. President, last year my 
oil, my heating bill was $183 to $235 per 
month. 

THE PresiIpent. Yes. 

Mrs. Rounpy. And that was less than 
half the price it is today, even though I 
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set my thermostat at 65 and 55. So this 
is going to exceed the income of these sen- 
ior citizens. And what will they do for 
taxes, food, and other utility bills? 

Tue Presipent. That’s a very good 
question and a different question. I think 
that, obviously, the two—— 

Mrs. Rounpy. Well, I think it ties in, 
Mr. President, because we’ll be using all 
this extra oil to buy bags, this extra oil to 
transport our garden waste to these land- 
fills, And I think that’s unnecessary when 
we could burn them. 

Tue Presiwent. Let me answer your 
question. I think one thing that can be 
done if your house has a wood stove is to 
use some of that waste for fuel. I do it 
in my own home in Plains and also in the 
White House. 

The second thing is that we’re trying 
to provide some financial assistance for 
people like you to help pay those extra 
energy costs this winter. I’ve just sent to 
the Congress this week, for instance, a re- 
quest for $1.2 billion to be added to $400 
million we already have to help pay those 
high costs, and I’m also asking the Con- 
gress to set aside about $2! billion every 
year for the next 10 years to give people 
some help on the very high energy bills. 

You have put your finger, however, on 
the best way to start solving the question, 
and that is to save the amount of energy 
that we have been wasting in the past. 

Mrs. Rounpy. That is what we must 
do, is to save, conserve, yes. 

Tue Preswent. I think all three of 
those things are important: to save energy, 
to start with; to use fuels that are avail- 
able to us, like wood in your case; and for 
us to help with some financial help, which 
will be coming to you later on this winter. 


Mrs. Rownpy. Well, I’m a commission 
member on aging in this area and in the 
city, too, and these problems come to me 
all the time. We must do something for 
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our senior citizens. They say that our 
rights, our human rights and all are being 
taken away from us due to this EPA mon- 
ster, and I agree. 

Ms. StamBerc. Mrs. Roundy, thank 
you so much for joining us and participat- 
ing in this program today. 

Our next caller, Mr. President, is in 
Springville, Alabama. It’s Lew Windham. 
Mr. Windham, go ahead, please. 


ENERGY PRICES 


Mr. WinpDHaM. Mr. President? 

Tue Preswent. Good morning, Lew. 

Mr. WinpDHaM. We’re in the petroleum 
business here, in an area of the country 
that I’m sure you’re familiar with. We 
own two LP gas companies that supply 
these rural people with propane for heat- 
ing; at the same time we’re in the oil- 
jobbing business. We find it extremely 
hard to explain to our customers why every 
time they buy a petroleum product that 
it is higher. Now, we cannot see any 
evidence that the Department of Energy 
is doing anything. Now, I feel that the 
majority of the people in this country need 
a very good explanation as to what the 
Department of Energy is doing to put the 
lid on these producing companies. 

THE PresIpENT. Well, that’s not an 
easy question to answer, Lew, because 
there’s very little that the Department of 
Energy or a President can do to prevent 
foreign countries from raising their price 
of oil. And the basic thrust that we are 
pursuing is to cut down on that imported 
oil. 

As you know, this past month the rate 
of increase of energy was more than a 
hundred percent per year on an annual 
basis, and as I said earlier, about 4 per- 
cent of our inflation rate is derived directly 
from energy costs. This is a very serious 
matter, and I think you’ve noticed, if 
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you've listened to this call-in show, how 
many people have raised this same ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WINDHaAM. Yes. 

THe Presipent. We are concerned 
about home heating oil in the Northeast, 
but I think many people forget that in 
the area where you live and where I live, 
that the isolated farm families and families 
in small towns also have to heat their 
homes, and most of them do use propane. 
And the cost of propane is derived from 
natural gas prices and goes up also, along 
with oil and coal and everything else. 

I can’t give you any easy answer. 
There’s no reason for me to sit here in 
the Oval Office and try to mislead the 
American people. There are only three 
ways that we can deal with this question: 
one is to use as little energy as possible 
through conservation, savings; second, to 
use more of the energy that we produce in 
our own country than we have been doing 
in the past; and third, provide Federal 
and other assistance for the low-income 
families to make sure that they do have 
enough fuel to heat their homes and to 
cook with, and so forth, and also so that 
they can have enough money to pay those 
bills. 

But there’s no way that I can mislead 
you. The prices are high now; they’re 
going to get higher in the future than 
they are already. And unless our Nation 
unites itself and deals with this very seri- 
ous threat, we are going to be worse off in 
the future than we have in the past. 

I inherited this problem. I’m not com- 
plaining about it, but it has been an ex- 
tremely difficult thing to get the Congress 
to pass any legislation on this issue, be- 
cause it is so controversial. We have still 
not passed a single line of legislation in 
the Congress dealing with oil. This year 
we have a very good prospect of finally 
getting those laws on the book, which will 
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help you and me and all your customers 
and people like them throughout the 
country. 

It’s been slow in coming, but we’re 
now making some progress. It’s not really 
fair to blame the Department of Energy, 
because they don’t have the authority to 
control energy prices charged by foreign 
countries. We’ve just got to do what I’ve 
just told you as the best way to deal with 
this problem. 

Mr. WinpuHaAM. Mr. President, I would 
like to congratulate you and the Congress 
on the move that you have put forth to 
help these needy people in this crisis we’re 
in, because I feel that that is one answer, 
and you’re to be congratulated on that 
move. 

Tue Present. Thank you. This will 
amount, by the way, I think, to between 
$100 and $200 per family, to help them 
with the fuel bills this winter. So, if they 
combine that help, if they’re a poor fam- 
ily, with saving as much energy as pos- 
sible, I think we can get people through 
the winter. 

Mr. WinpuHaAM. Thank you. 

Tue Present. Good luck, Lew, and 
thank you. 

Ms. STAMBERG. 
Windham. 

The next call is from Lancaster, Ken- 
tucky, Mr. Carter, Mr. President Carter, 
and it’s from Robert Gordon. Go ahead, 
Mr. Gordon; you’re on the line with Pres- 
ident Carter. 


Thank Mr. 


you, 


SUGGESTION FOR PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Mr. Gorpon. Yes, Mr. President. First 
off, I’d just like to say I love you very 
much. I’m praying for you, and my 
friends are praying for you. 

Tue Presivent. Thank you. 

Mr. Gorpon. You’ve got quite a re- 
sponsibility. May I make a suggestion, 
Mr. President? 
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THE PRESIDENT. Please. 

Mr. Gorpon. Well, what I would like 
to just suggest and encourage, sir, is that 
when politicking time comes, cut that 
time in half and spend it on your knees 
seeking the Lord Jesus Christ, because, sir, 
Jesus is more important than this coun- 
try. He will give you the answers, sir. He 
will give you the answers to lead, as it is 
His will—excuse me; I’m a little nervous. 

Tue Presipent. That’s all right. 

Mr. Gorpon. But the Lord Jesus that 
puts a man in power—and if you spend 
your time on your knees, seeking His will, 
and if it’s His will that you stay in power 
another 4 years, then He’ll put you in 
power. 

Mr. President, again, I’m praying for 
you. I love you. And this is going to seem 
a little silly, but I was wondering if you 
could send me your autograph, sir. 

Tue Present. Yes, I’ll be glad to. 
I'll do that. 

Ms. Stampers. Thank you very much. 

THE Presipent. Good luck, and thank 
you for those good wishes and advice. 

Ms. Stampers. The next question 
comes, Mr. President, from Mrs. Colleen 
Porter, and she is joining us from Provo, 
Utah. Go ahead, Mrs. Porter. 





GOVERN MENT-SPONSORED DAY-CARE 
CENTERS 


Mrs. Porter. Yes. I’m married, and 
I’m a full-time mother. We’ve got two 
children, and we hope to have a few 
more. I really love my job, and I’m con- 
cerned about the prospect of Govern- 
ment-sponsored day-care centers, because 
it seems to me it’s logical that the in- 
creased taxation necessary to keep these 
running would force our economy into 
even more of a—{inaudible|—economy— 
and there’s us on our one-income budg- 
et——and force me to work. And that’s not 
really far-fetched, because I think you 
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know what the tax rates are in some of the 
Scandinavian countries and places that 
have these really nifty Government-spon- 
sored day-care centers. And I wondered 
how you felt about that. 


Tue Presipent. Okay. My own basic 
philosophy, Colleen, is that anything that 
can be done by the private individuals of 
our Nation or private institutions, 
churches and others—certainly the pri- 
vate enterprise system ought to be first, 
and that the Government should inject it- 
self into the lives of American people in a 
minimal way, only as a last resort to meet 
a need that can’t be met otherwise. 


There are many communities around 
the country where there is no private 
offering of day-care services. In those in- 
stances I think the Federal Government 
has a role to play. I don’t think it ought 
to abuse the right or the duty, and I think 
that even in that case, there ought to be as 
much care and consideration, not only 
for the children but for the sensitivities of 
the parents and the community as pos- 
sible. 

Many women, for instance, and, I 
guess, On occasion some men, could not 
possibly work and would be permanent 
welfare recipients if there was not a place 
to leave a small child and to have that 
child cared for. And also, of course, with 
the Head Start program and other more 
permanent programs during the year, 
small children on the pre-first grade level 
start to get a good education. 

So, I think that this is a partial answer 
to your question. The other one is, we 
don’t anticipate any massive increases in 
Federal day-care programs that would 
put an additional burden on the taxpayers 
of our country. This is a fairly well estab- 
lished program. I don’t anticipate any 
substantial changes in the future. 

Mrs. Porter. Well, you’re so, just so 
in favor of the equal rights amendment, 
and 
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THE PRESIDENT. Yes, I am. 

Mrs. Porter.——most of the people 
that are in favor of the equal rights 
amendment, the women’s groups, are also 
very strongly in favor of massive day-care 
centers. And I just hope you’ll keep your 
convictions about where to draw that line. 

Tue Presipent. Okay. They’re not 
necessarily related, but I agree that some 
people do relate them. 

Mrs. Porter. Yes, most of them. Also, 
I'd just like to say that when you, if you 
ever did get in the situation to cut down 
on the role of the family, not only are you 
going to put out tax money for day-care 
centers but for more prisons, for more wel- 
fare, for more drug and alcohol rehabilita- 
tion. And I think if I can just stay home 
and raise my kids, they're going to be 
good citizens. 

Thank you. 

Tue PreswwentT. That sounds like a 
good thing to do if that’s your preference. 
Good luck to you. 

Mrs. Porter. Thank you. 

Ms. Stamserc. Thank you so much, 
Mrs. Porter. 

President Carter, at this point we’re go- 
ing to take a 1-minute break. And dur- 
ing that time our stations across the coun- 
try can identify themselves, and you can 
get a 41-inning stretch; so can I. 

THE PRESIDENT. Very good. 

Ms. SramBerc. Then we will be back 
with another hour of “Ask the President,” 
from NPR, National Public Radio. 


This is Susan Stamberg, back again at 
the Oval Office in the White House for 
National Public Radio’s live broadcast, 
“Ask the President.” 

President Carter is answering questions 
by telephone from citizens across the 
country. The questions are not being 
screened, but the questioners are being 
chosen on the basis of geographic distribu- 
tion. We’re kind of strolling around the 
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country by phone, and we’re doing it for 
the reason that citizens from many parts 
of the Nation want to have a chance to 
speak with the President. We want to give 
them that chance. 

To explain, again, this curious proce- 
dure, you cannot call us; we have to do 
the calling out to you. For several weeks 
now, in newspaper ads and on the radio 
and television, citizens have been invited 
to send us their names, their addresses, 
phone numbers, to put it all on a postcard 
if they wanted to ask a question. Those 
names are being chosen at random now, 
and we are placing the calls—all this for 
technical reasons. 

There will be another hour of questions 
and answers with President Carter, which 
will be followed by a half-hour analysis 
of the President’s statements by National 
Public Radio reporters. 

Mr. President, you ready for the next 
call? 

THE PResIDENT. All set. 

Ms. Stamserc. It’s from Al Sheahen, 
and he’s in Van Nuys, California. Go 
ahead, Mr. Sheahen. 


DEFENSE SPENDING AND NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


Mr. SHEAHEN. President Carter? 

Tue Presivent. Yes, Al. 

Mr. SHEAHEN. We admire your cour- 
age and enthusiasm for running for the 
10-kilometer races, and I hope you will 
keep it up. 

Tue President. I will. 

Mr. SHEAHEN. The reason I’m calling, 
the question I had—vwe all know that in- 
flation is caused by deficit spending, and 
we've got a $30 billion deficit this year, 
I think you said. 

THE PreEswwENT. This coming year, yes. 

Mr. SHEAHEN. The largest expenditure 
by the Government is defense spending, 
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military spending. One out of every two 
of our income tax dollars goes for defense. 
In 1976 when you campaigned, you said 
you’d try to cut the defense budget by 
five to seven billion dollars, and yet right 
now it’s about $40 billion per year more 
than when you first took office. And now 
you’re asking for an MX missile, which 
is going to cost anywhere from $30 billion 
to $90 billion. Experts say we don’t need 
it. My question is, why don’t you try to 
stop inflation by stopping the unnecessary 
military spending and put that money to 
work in our economy? 

Tue Presipent. Al, let me say that we 
have cut more than six or seven billion 
dollars out of the Defense Department by 
increased efficiency. 

But I need to make a point very clear 
to you and other Americans. The number 
one responsibility on my shoulders, above 
everything else, is to guarantee the se- 
curity of our country. And I don’t make 
any apology for it. 

We spend now a very small portion of 
our gross national product on defense, 
about 5 percent. Other countries like the 
Soviet Union spend often much more. 
The Soviet Union spends maybe 13 to 15 
percent of their GNP on defense. For the 
last 15 or 20 years, they have increased 
their defense expenditures by about 3 or 
4 percent per year in real terms, like com- 
pound interest. We spend now less than 
we did 15 or 20 years ago, in real dollars, 
on defense. We've tried to make up that 
difference and to retain our strength by 
more efficient expenditure of funds and 
to tap the basic strengths of our country 
in politics and economics and otherwise. 

We have at this time the strongest na- 
tion militarily on Earth. And we've tried 
to enhance our strength by making sure 
that our NATO alliance, our alliances 
with other countries around the world, 
stay sound and that there is a mutual 
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sharing of responsibility and an enhanced 
trust between us. 

We are moving toward a possibility of 
drastically reducing nuclear weapons in 
the future if we can get SALT IT rati- 
fied. Both President Brezhnev and I think 
the people of America and the people of 
the Soviet Union want to see drastic cuts 
made in nuclear armaments below what 
they are now, even below what they will 
be under SALT II. 

We have in addition—and the last 
point I’d like to make—a major respon- 
sibility on Earth. People look to us to 
maintain stability and to prevent war. 
We have been at peace for the first term, 
I might say, of a President in 40 years. 
No American has lost a life in combat 
since I’ve been here in the Oval Office. I 
pray that that might be the record that 
I leave here when I have finished my 
service as President. 

But we cannot afford to become weak. 
The surest way to end peace and to cause 
war is for a potential adversary of our 
country to believe that we are weak in 
military strength or in the will to protect 
ourselves, 

I hope that the expenditures that we 
presently are making on armaments, on 
military personnel salaries, even the future 
expenditures will be a good. investment. 
And a good investment is a weapon which 
is never fired. I hope that no person ever 
dies because we get into a war. 

Mr. SHEAHEN. [Jnaudible|—certainly 
appreciate the job that you’re doing in 
keeping peace. It’s an enormous job. I 
can’t even imagine how difficult it is. 

But can’t you—you mentioned that the 
United States only spends 5 percent of 
our gross national product on defense, 
which is true. But I understand that 
Germany spends substantially less, 3 per- 
cent, Switzerland only 2 percent, Japan 
less than | percent. Isn’t it time for them 
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to—why should we assume this tremen- 
dous burden? Why can’t our allies take 
care of some of it? 

THE Present. Well, I can’t comment 
on those exact figures. Japan is the one 
that I do know about. When we occupied 
Japan after the Second World War under 
General MacArthur and Harry Truman, 
who was President, we required the 
Japanese to limit themselves on military 
capability strictly to an ability to defend 
their own country. And at that time there 
was established a limit on how much 
would be spent on armaments. 

We have some troops in Japan, not a 
large number, and we provide part of the 
protection for Japan. I think this is a good 
and stabilizing factor. And of course, they, 
in addition to their own forces, pay a sub- 
stantial portion of the cost of maintaining 
American troops in Japan. 

It’s a complicated thing, Al; it’s not 
simple. But I believe that over a long pe- 
riod of years the trend has been distinctly 
downward in our own country in the por- 
tion of our wealth that we spend on de- 
fense. I personally believe that what we 
are spending now is an excellent invest- 
ment, and I don’t see any way that we 
could possibly lower our resolve or our 
commitment to a strong defense. That 
would be the best way to lead toward a 
war, which would cause an enormous ex- 
plosion in defense expenditures, I think 
this is an insurance policy that really pays 
rich dividends for our country. 


Mr. SHEAHEN. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 
Ms. Stramperc. Thank you, Mr. 
Sheahen. 


A call now, a little closer to home, Presi- 
dent Carter, from Baltimore, Maryland, 
Dr. Edward Davens. Go ahead, Dr. 
Davens. 
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Dr. Davens. Good afternoon, Mr. 
President. This is Dr. Ed Davens in 
Baltimore. 


Tue Presiwent. Go ahead, Doctor. 


NUCLEAR ENERGY 


Dr. Davens. You've already referred 
to nuclear power, which is what my ques- 
tion is about. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Dr. Davens. But Id like to have you 
pursue it just a bit more. Will you please 
state clearly your policy on the develop- 
ment of nuclear power? My impression is 
that you’re convinced that going full 
steam ahead is essential for the good of 
the economy. Am I wrong about that? 

Tue Present. During my own cam- 
paign for President and since I’ve been in 
office, I've taken a position on nuclear 
power that I think is a proper one—first 
of all, that there is a place in our energy 
industry for nuclear power. It’s already 
been established, and I think that it would 
be very difficult if not impossible to root it 
out. For instance, I was in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, not long ago. Connecticut de- 
rives about 60 percent of all their elec- 
tricity from nuclear powerplants; 
Chicago, for instance, about 50 percent; 
and so forth. 

However, as | said earlier, I think that 
the nuclear power portion and also the 
synthetic fuel portion can be minimized 
by those who fear it or those who want to 
avoid it, to the extent that we can have 
conservation, the increased production of 
other forms of energy in our own country. 

We will get back, probably around the 
end of this month, a report from the so- 
called Kemeny Commission on the Three 
Mile Island accident. At that time I will 
analyze that Commission report very thor- 
oughly and make a report without delay 
to the American people about its recom- 
mendations and whether or not we can 
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carry out those recommendations and the 
extent to which we can remove present 
doubts about the safety or advisability of 
nuclear power in the future. 

I think our country is possibly, probably 
going to rely on nuclear power less in fu- 
ture years than other major nations about 
which I happen to know. In Japan, in 
Germany, Great Britain, even oil-produc- 
ing countries like Iran and Saudi Arabia, 
they're moving much more rapidly toward 
nuclear power than are we. We are blessed 
with a broad diversity of energy sources, 
not only solar, with the technical ability to 
use it, but also coal, geothermal supplies, 
oil, natural gas, shale deposits, and many 
others, hydroelectric power. 

So, I think there is a place for nuclear 
power. It ought to be safe; the American 
people ought to understand all the facts 
about it; and its use can be minimized to 
the extent that we save energy and shift 
to other sources of energy. But I don’t 
want to mislead you. I think there will be 
a place for nuclear power in the future. 
It’s my responsibility along with many 
others to guarantee that it is safe. 

Dr. Davens. Your background is in 
nuclear engineering ; mine is in pediatrics. 
I would like to urge you to look very care- 
fully at the evidence that nuclear radia- 
tion is simply not a viable thing for the 
survival of the race on this planet, and I 
hope you will pay real attention to the 
Kemeny Commission and other advice 
you may get on minimizing this dangerous 
pollution of the environment. 

Thank you very much. 

Tue PresIpENT. Doctor, I will. I don’t 
want to lose that point without making, 
however, a clarification. I have done 
graduate work in nuclear fission and nu- 
clear engineering at the beginning of its 
use back in the early 1950’s, and I’m fa- 
miliar with the dangers of radiation. 

I would like to point out that in the 
production of power in our country using 
nuclear power, there has ever been a per- 
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son killed or a life lost. And this is not to 
say that we should not be extremely cau- 
tious about nuclear power in the future. 
In coal-burning plants, even hydroelectric 
plants and other kinds, there have been 
numerous deaths. 

But we’ve done a good job so far in 
setting standards for operation and design 
and installation to enhance to a maximum 
degree, so far, safety standards. I think 
we can do a better job in the future, and 
I’m looking forward with a great deal of 
anticipation and a sober expectation to 
the Kemeny report. I think that we can 
make corrections in past mistakes and 
make even more effort in the future to 
make sure that nuclear power is safe. 

Pll add one other point. I think that 
the economic considerations and others 
that I’ve described already, that I need 
not repeat, will permit our country to 
minimize the use of nuclear power in the 
future compared to some other countries. 

Dr. Davens. I hope so. This is no place 
to argue the issue, but I’m not completely 
satisfied with your answer. 


Thank you. 


Tue Preswent. I didn’t think you 
were. 

Ms. StamBerc. Thank you very much, 
Doctor. 

President Carter, I’d like to ask you 
something about what you’ve just said, 
that argument about no lives lost. It’s 
pretty much the standard argument of 
the nuclear industry. Is that really the 
point? You’re not going to see an instant 
death. You may see some problems from 
cancer 10, 20, 30 years down the line. 

THe Present. I think the answer is 
accurate, including radioactivity. There 
have been some people injured, even 
killed, in experimental nuclear power- 
plants in very rare occasions. But in the 
standard designed and operated nuclear 
powerplants to produce electricity in our 
country, there has never becn an incident 
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that led, so far as we know, to a human 
death. At the same time, there have been 
numerous deaths involved in boiler ex- 
plosions with plants that burn oil or coal 
and so forth. 

That’s not to say that I’m not con- 
cerned about safety. I’m deeply con- 
cerned, and I am determined to act ac- 
cordingly. And I believe that the incident, 
which could have been very serious, at the 
Three Mile Island plant in Pennsylvania 
gives us a cautionary signal to stop, to 
think, to study, to analyze, and then to 
make decisions based on what our country 
should do in the future. 

I have no idea what the Kemeny Com- 
mission is going to recommend. But I will 
read and very carefully analyze that re- 
port myself, and if they make recommen- 
dations on the design of powerplants us- 
ing atomic energy, the installation, the 
operation, the training of personnel, prep- 
arations for a possible accident that are 
feasible for us to carry out, then I will 
make sure they are carried out. And if 
they point out some inherent defect in 
nuclear powerplants that can’t be cor- 
rected, obviously that would be cause for 
termination of such approvals in the 
future. 

I think the best thing, though, that can 
happen is for American people to know 
the facts, not to be excessively afraid and 
also not to be excessively at ease, and it’s 
part of my responsibility as President not 
only to act but to educate in cases of this 
kind. And it was my decision to appoint 
the Kemeny Commission itself to make 
sure that they, on a completely unbiased 
and free basis, made an analysis. No Fed- 
eral official has tried to influence the out- 
come of the Kemeny report. We’ve given 
them every assistance. They have been 
given authorization by Congress to delib- 
erate in private without any sort of inter- 
ference from outside, and I believe that 
their report will be a full one and also 
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will be accurate. And I hope that every 
American who is interested will study the 
report and join with me in analyzing 
where we go from now. 

There’s a role for nuclear power. As 
I’ve described, we need to emphasize and 
correct any defects that might exist now, 
in the past, or in the future. 

Ms. StamBerc. We'll get to the next 
call in a moment. But again, a reminder 
that this is a live, 2-hour broadcast from 
National Public Radio in Washington. 
President Carter is speaking by telephone 
with Americans. None of the questions 
are screened, but for technical reasons, 
you cannot phone in with your questions. 
Please do not call NPR, don’t call the 
White House, don’t call your local public 
radio stations. Instead, National Public 
Radio is phoning out to randomly chosen 
listeners who have written to say that they 
wish to “Ask the President.” 

Here’s one of those listeners now, Presi- 
dent Carter. It’s Kimberly Powell from 
Hyannis, Massachusetts, and I’m told that 
Kimberly is 13 years old. Go ahead, Kim- 
berly. 
VISIT TO BARNSTABLE MIDDLE 

MASSACHUSETTS 


SCHOOL, 


Miss Powe t. Hi, Mr. President. 

THE Preswenr. Good afternoon. 

Miss Powe.tt. My name is Kim 
Powell, and I’m from the Barnstable 
Middle School, Red House Team IT. As 
you already know, our team of eighth 
graders sent out an_ invitation—[in- 
audible|—for you to come and teach a 
history lesson to our school in any way 
possible that would be convenient to you. 
We did get a response, but they didn’t 
give us a definite answer. We would like 
to know if you are really considering to 
come and when your visit will be? It will 
be greatly appreciated. 
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THE PrEsIwENT. Well, thank you, Kim- 
berly. I have seen news reports that you 
all were inviting me to come to Hyannis 
and to visit your school. I don’t know 
whether I can do it or not. I'll be coming 
up to Massachusetts again on the 20th of 
this month to join in dedicating the li- 
brary of former President John Kennedy, 
but whether I can visit Hyannis, I don’t 
know. I'll check with my schedulers after 
this program is over, and we'll let you 
know directly whether or not I can be 
there. 

Miss Powe... Okay, thank you. I 
would also like to ask you a question. 

Tue PresipenT. Okay. 


INFLATION 


Miss Powe .t. Do you have any idea 
what inflation will be when I get out of 
school, like, you know, when I’m 18? 

Tue Preswent. I hope it will be much 
less. 

Miss Powe t. Me, too. 

Tue Presipent. If every American 
will help with it, then it will be much less. 

We've had, by the way, Kimberly, 
pretty good luck with our wage and price 
guidelines that we established about a 
year ago. And now we’ve got a new thing 
that’s never been formed in the past in 
our country, and that is an agreement that 
we reached voluntarily with labor and 
with business so that Government, labor, 
and business will all join in together in a 
common effort to hold down inflation. In 
the past, the Government has passed a 
law and, in effect, forced on the working 
people and business, standards for wages 
and prices. I think this new so-called na- 
tional accord or agreement will be a ma- 
jor step forward. And we've already 
discussed on this program the things that 
we can do about buying habits and energy 
wastes, and so forth, that would help. 
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So, I think the inflation rate is going 
to be down considerably by the time you 
get out of school. F 

Miss Powe t. Okay. Thank you very 
much. 

Tue Presiwent. Good luck to you. 

Miss Pow. Lt. All right. Bye. 

Ms. StamBerc. Thank you, Kimberly. 

President Carter, over the last week- 
end, your administration took some dra- 
matic steps to help hold down inflation. 
One of those steps was raising the prime 
interest rate to 144% percent. To a lot of 
people, that seems like a gigantic leap of 
faith. Is it going to work, and are you 
going to get behind it and back it up? 
Where does it go from here? 

Tue Presiwwent. Well, the Federal Re- 
serve raised, in effect, the interest rates | 
percent, which was a clear signal not only 
to our country but to the rest of the world 
that we do consider inflation to be the 
number one economic threat to our lives 
and to the quality of our life. I think that 
this analysis, or this decision was ap- 
plauded by both liberal and conservative 
economists, and I believe there’s no ques- 
tion about the fact that we have got to 
deal with inflation. The interest rates 
really go with inflation, and the only way 
to get interest rates down is to get infla- 
tion down. 

We must have a stable dollar. When 
the dollar values go down in foreign coun- 
tries, it hurts us directly. We can’t ex- 
port our—we can’t have as much trade as 
we would like, to produce American 
products and to sell them. In addition to 
that, the reputation of our country is ex- 
tremely important on a worldwide basis. 

We have taken action since I’ve been 
in office to minimize the damage to em- 
ployment with high inflation. We, in the 
past, have seen, whenever the interest rate 
went up, an immediate nose dive in hous- 
ing construction. As a matter of fact, since 
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I've been in office, because of energy 
prices, inflation has gone up, but we’ve 
had a 50-percent growth in the rate of 
production of homes for people to live in. 
And we’ve been maintaining this very 
high rate of home construction. 

Another point is that we’ve kept people 
at work since I’ve been in office. Again, 
working with the Congress and in spite of 
inflation, which is too high, we’ve had a 
net increase of 8 million jobs in this 
country. It’s never been accomplished be- 
fore, and we’ve cut the unemployment 
rate down by a full 25 percent. So far, in 
spite of these pressures for inflation, which 
have been with us more than 10 years, we 
have been successful in keeping people at 
work. 

Ms. SramBerc. Yes, but I think some 
of your own advisers—Stuart Eizenstat, 
William G. [G. William] Miller—have 
said that they expect that unemployment 
rate to go a bit higher next year, up to 
6.6 or 7 percent. 

Tue PReswent. It might go a bit 
higher. Well, it was 8 percent or more 
when I came in office. And we’ve added, 
as I say, over 8 million new jobs, and the 
labor force has grown in our country. An- 
other factor that people forget in looking 
just at the unemployment rate, which has 
come down very gratifyingly, is that when 
a teenager, for instance, sees a neighbor 
get a job, that teenager goes and puts his 
or her name on the employment rolls and 
starts looking for a job. So, as people are 
put to work—and we've increased teen- 
age employment about 26 percent in the 
last 2% years—you have more people 
registering for jobs, which tends to make 
the unemployment rate look like it’s ris- 
ing. 

But I think in general, that’s one of the 
most notable achievements of the last 2/2 
years, that in spite of energy costs, in 
spite of high inflation, in spite of increased 
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interest rates, we have still improved 
Americans’ ability to get jobs. 

Ms. Stampers. Let’s take another 
question from a listener. Mr. President, 
this is Kenneth Morris, in Chatham, New 
Jersey. Go ahead, Mr. Morris. 


FOREIGN OIL IMPORTS AND U.S. FOOD 
EXPORTS 


Mr. Morris. Well, it’s quite an honor, 
I must admit, to be talking to you, Mr. 
President. I have two questions, I guess. 
I’m doing the family bills, and I have to 
admit I’m worried about inflation. Why 
can’t the U.S. Government put more 
muscle in support of American business 
in dealing with the OPEC countries and 
sit down on a government-to-government 
level and negotiate oil for barrels of wheat 
or even form an agreement with other 
major grain-producing countries, like 
Argentina, or even perhaps consider cer- 
tain exemptions to the antitrust laws. 
That’s a mouthful, I suppose. 

Tue PresiventT. Kenneth, this is a fre- 
quent proposal made, that our Nation ex- 
change a bushel of wheat for a barrel of 
oil, something of that kind. It has an im- 
mediate appeal to people, but it’s just not 
practical. 

The oil-producing countries, like Saudi 
Arabia, for instance, which produces 
about 92 million barrels a day, have a 
very small population, and they, therefore, 
import very little food although they don’t 
produce it themselves. Any other country 
that’s of any size at all, like France or 
other European countries or countries in 
Latin America, would be eager to provide 
those small quantities of grain to the oil- 
producing countries if we decided not to. 
And it would be a very serious mistake 
for us to try, through a wheat embargo, to 
cut out food supplies to those foreign 
countries. 
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One of the most important gifts that 
God has given us is fertile land and a free 
enterprise system, which gives us food 
and grain and other products to sell to 
others. I would say that we have a better 
advantage in producing food, which will 
last, hopefully, forever, than the oil- 
producing nations overseas have with de- 
pleting oil supplies. The greatest strategic 
advantage that I see that our country will 
have in years to come is food, which can 
be made available in a very beneficial way 
to all the people on Earth who need food. 

Secondly, we have derived from this 
much better and more stable markets in 
our own country. Since I’ve been in office, 
for instance, we’ve increased the amount 
of grain that’s stored on farms, we’ve im- 
proved the quality of life, and the income 
of farm families is near the peak that it’s 
ever been in history now. And every year 
we have set records, unprecedented on 
Earth, for the export of American prod- 
ucts. 

So, just as Saudi Arabia or Iran or Ni- 
geria or Venezuela benefit from their sale 
of oil to other countries, we benefit on a 
permanent basis, hundreds of years, from 
the export of food products. And if we 
should interrupt the sale of those grain 
products overseas, as was done quite fre- 
quently when Secretary Butz was running 
the Agriculture Department and the Re- 
publican administration was in office, we 
would make our potential buyers of 
American products very uncertain about 
our ability to supply them. 

We have not had grain embargoes 
since I’ve been in office, and we’re not 
going to have them. So, we can deal with 
the energy imports in other ways—which 
we are doing—without stopping the ex- 
port of our equally valuable product, even 
more valuable product, and that is food. 
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INFLATION 


Mr. Morris. I guess the second ques- 
tion is related to inflation. That is, how 
can you persuade families to hold down 
on consumer spending when they know 
that 6 months from now things will be so 
much more expensive? 

THe Preswent. Well, my daddy 
always said, “If you don’t need some- 
thing, it’s not cheap, no matter what you 
buy it for,” and he had to warn my mother 
about this quite often when they went to 
auction sales around home. 

I think prudent buying is obviously an 
important element of any family’s exist- 
ence, unless one is so wealthy that you 
don’t have to worry about what you 
spend for. And also, of course, what we 
forget about is that when we save and 
don’t waste things, if there’s a given sup- 
ply, the competition to sell to customers 
will force the price down. I hope this will 
happen, for instance, with the most sig- 
nificant product that I hear about now, 
and that’s home heating fuel. We’ve got 
adequate supplies on hand, for instance, 
in our country for home heating oil—240 
million barrels have now been put into 
primary reserves. 

If the families throughout our country 
will, through thermostat settings and very 
careful living habits, reduce the amount 
of energy that they use this winter com- 
pared to previous winters, then there'll be 
much more competition among oil suppli- 
ers to get those customers’ business—and 
they don’t want to carry over those oil 
stocks until next winter. 

So, prudent use of energy supplies can 
be a major factor in forcing down prices 
in a competitive free market system. So, 
there are many different elements of the 
issue that I could discuss. I’ve tried not to 
repeat things that I’ve said earlier in the 
program. But that’s one that I hadn’t 
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mentioned previously that I think is an 
important factor. 

Prudent buying, no matter what the 
item is, can help us control inflation. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you very much, 
Mr. President, and good luck. 

Tue Presivent. I’ve enjoyed talking 
to you. Thank you, Kenneth. 

Ms. Stampers. Thank you, 
Morris. 

A reminder again to listeners that you 
cannot call into President Carter. Na- 
tional Public Radio is doing the phoning 
to citizens who have been chosen at ran- 
dom and have written in advance to “Ask 
the President.” 


Mr. 


The next question will come from 
Bruce Hallock, Mr. President, and he’s on 
the line from Austin, Texas. Go ahead, 
Mr. Hallock. 


U.S. SPACE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Hattock. Hello, Mr. President. 
THE Present. Hello, Bruce. 


Mr. Hatiock. What is your view of 
mankind’s future in space for the long 
term and for right now? 


PRESIDENT. I think we have a 
very bright future, Bruce, We’re moving 
into a new era of the use of space that 
will be quite different from what we’ve 
known in the past. We’ve had the highly 
publicized exploratory flights into space, 
not only to the Moon with men—Ameri- 
cans on the Moon—but also in trips with 
our space vehicles through the different 
planets themselves. 


THE 


Now we are shifting to a more routine 
use of space flights with the shuttle that 
will be launched for the first time next 
year. This will permit us with a space ve- 
hicle to launch relatively cheaply a major 
load of equipment and other things into 
space—both from our Government, from 
other governments who are friendly to us, 
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and from private enterprise as well—for 
experimental purposes or for commercial 
purposes, and then have that vehicle re- 
turned back to Earth to be used over and 
over again. And, as you know, on the 
Florida coast we'll launch for basic flights 
east and west, and from the California 
coast region we’ll launch for basic flights 
that will go over the poles. 

And so, we’re going into an era now 
where ali of the technological advances 
that have been made with previous space 
flights can be used for direct benefits, 
and we've derived, in my opinion, tre- 
mendous personal benefits from the ex- 
periments and the innovations that went 
into earlier space flights. We’re now ready 
to capitalize on that in the future—both 
in the quality of our life with weather, 
with geothermal analyses, photography 
and experiments in space, an absence of 
an atmosphere, direct observations of 
stellar things for astronomical observa- 
tions. There are so many that it’s almost 
mind boggling, but I think that now we’re 
going into a more routine space use— 
quite a transformation from previous ex- 
perimental flights. 

Mr. Hattock. Well, does it bother you 
that now we’re at the dawn of this bright 
future, that we seem to be cutting back 
with NASA’s budget while the Russians 
are proceeding methodically with their 
manned space programs? 

Tue Present. I don’t believe that 
that’s an accurate comparison. I believe 
that the space shuttle will be a major in- 
novation. In effect, now, the Soviets are 
just following along with what we have 
done many years ago. 

Mr. Hattock. Thank you. 

Ms. Stampers. Thanks very much, Mr. 
Hallock. Thank you for joining us. The 
next question will come from Ann Wil- 
liams, President Carter, and she is on the 
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line with us from Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Go ahead, Mrs. Williams. 


INHERITANCE TAXES 


Mrs. Wixuiams. Mr. Carter. 

Tue PresipENT. Yes, Ann. 

Mrs. WiiuiaMs. The very rich are able 
to protect their wealth with trusts and 
various other means and are able to pass 
their wealth down from generation to 
generation, whereas the average people 
who really cannot afford to set up such 
expensive tax-saving devices, are taxed 
so heavily on inheritance taxes. This is a 
socialistic program which only benefits 
those who do not accumulate wealth in 
their lifetime. 

Why don’t you propose increasing the 
estate deduction to a much higher dollar 
amount than the present level, or elim- 
inate inheritance taxes altogether? 

Tue Preswent. Well, Ann, I think 
that your question provides two different 
views of the same subject. The inheritance 
taxes fall much more heavily on the ex- 
tremely wealthy, and we have tried and 
are still trying to close loopholes in how 
those trusts can be used. I think there are 
still some gross abuses—where people put 
a large estate into a foundation, for in- 
stance, that’s ostensibly to be used for the 
benefit of other people and then, through 
various loopholes in the law, provide very 
high salaries for members of that family 
to continue to benefit from the trust 
itself. 

We have, I believe, a need, from time 
to time, to increase the amount of a per- 
son’s inheritance left to children and to 
other members of the family that is ex- 
cluded from taxation. As land values go 
up, for instance, it’s very damaging to a 
farm family to have to sell even a rela- 
tively small farm in order to pay in- 
heritance taxes, instead of letting the 
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children take that farmland and continue 
to use it. 

So, we are making modifications in the 
size of inheritance that is excluded from 
inheritance taxes to preserve relatively 
small estates. And I hope that we'll con- 
tinue to close loopholes for the very 
wealthy. I agree with your basic premise. 

Mrs. WixuiaMs. Thank you very much. 

Ms. StamMBerc. Thank you, Mrs. Wil- 
liams. On the line now from St. Paul, 
Minnesota, is Cassandra Johnson. Go 
ahead, Ms. Johnson. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Ms. Jounson. Thank you. Good 
morning, Mr. President. I have a question 
involving human rights that I would like 
you to answer. I first of all would like to 
say that I’m really pleased that you’ve 
made that an issue and that you have 
raised the consciousness level throughout 
not only our country but throughout the 
world. My question involves three coun- 
tries which we support—South Korea, 
Chile, and the Philippines—who are gross 
violators of human rights to their own 
people in their own country. 

I would like to know, is there any way 
that we as a country and you as a Presi- 
dent who is for human rights can put 
more pressure, especially on the Philip- 
pines, to ease the tension and release the 
political prisoners in those countries? 

Tue Present. Cassandra, we utilize 
every legitimate means to influence both 
leaders and governments of other coun- 
tries to move toward a deeper honoring 
of human rights. There have been some 
substantial indications of progress in this 
hemisphere and, indeed, throughout the 
world in recent years, I think possibly 
because of our emphasis on human rights. 
Literally tens of thousands of prisoners 


have been released from incarceration, 
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and we’ve seen major moves away from 
totalitarian governments toward more 
democratic forms of government. 

Just yesterday, for instance, I welcomed 
here the new Ambassador from Uganda, 
who has spent a lot of time in our country 
when Idi Amin, supported by the Soviet 
Union, was violating human rights in the 
grossest and most obnoxious way. Now 
the new government is much more in- 
clined toward honoring human rights. 

In the Philippines, there has been a 
good bit of progress made—still they 
don’t measure up to standards that we 
ourselves would espouse in this country. 
And I visited South Korea not too long 
ago and had some very strong and 
heart-to-heart talks with President Park, 
letting him know that the relationship 
between his country and ours would be 
severely damaged with any indication of 
violation of human rights. Following that 
visit, large numbers of prisoners were re- 
leased. But recently, as you’ve seen in the 
legislative body of South Korea, the op- 
position party members have resigned in 
protest because one of their leaders was 
excluded, a Mr. Lee." 

So, we are trying to encourage and 
sometimes even force other countries, as 
best we can legitimately, to shift toward 
a greater honoring of human rights. In 
international lending institutions, for in- 
stance, we don’t vote for economic aid— 
except for the most narrowly defined 
humanitarian like food for 
starving people—unless that country does 
honor human rights as assessed by us. And 
I’m required each year to give to the Con- 
gress a report on every country, with 
whom we deal at all, concerning the de- 


purposes, 


1 The President later said that he had in- 
tended to refer to Mr. Kim Yong Sam. [Printed 
in the transcript.] See page 1919. 
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gree of their compliance with our own 
human rights standards. 

This is sometimes a cause of major 
diplomatic protests from those countries, 
but we do it. And I think that their 
awareness that they are being assessed by 
us and by Amnesty International and 
other countries are very important fac- 
tors. I doubt now in the last 2% years 
that there is any government leader on 
Earth, either in totalitarian countries or 
democratic countries, including myself, 
who don’t frequently stop and say, “What 
are we doing that would cause the con- 
demnation of the world to come on us 
because we are violating human rights?” 

We are making some progress but still 
have a long way to go. 

INDIAN RESERVATIONS AND ENERGY 

Ms. Jounson. Along with that ques- 
tion, Mr. President, I’d like to ask about 
the Indians. I’ve been aware—’cause this 
is an area that we’ve got reservations in, 
Minnesota and throughout the Midwest 
area and South Dakota and such—that 
with the energy crunch as it is today, that 
the energy companies—oil, electricity— 
are coming into some of these reservation 
lands and in some way trying to get hold 
of the land and take it over to produce 
energy, whatever that—uranium, espe- 
cially, I am thinking of, in the Black Hills 
area in South Dakota. 

Can there be any assurances that those 
treaties that were made with the Indians 
will not be violate’ by the Federal 
Government? 

THE PresIDENT. Yes, the assurance lies 
under the constitutional guarantees of 
honoring civil rights or human rights of 
those Indians. And as you probably have 
noticed in the last few years, the Federal 
courts have been much more inclined to 
honor the Indians’ rights, even though 
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they were derived from very ancient 
treaties. They were violated for many 
generations. Now I think there’s a sub- 
stantial movement toward honoring those 
original treaties. 

Ms. Stampers. Thanks very much, 
Ms. Johnson. Let’s move on now, Presi- 
dent Carter, to another question. This 
one from Peg Ormsby, in Weston, West 
Virginia. Go ahead, Mrs. Ormsby. 


DAM AND WATER PROJECTS 


Mrs. Ormssy. Hello, President Car- 
ter; we’re grateful for the chance to talk 
to you. 

Tue Presipent. Thank you. I’m hon- 
ored to have a chance to talk to all of 
you. 

Mrs. Ormssy. You're asking us to 
make sacrifices in the name of the energy 
crisis and to help control inflation, and 
you said that the Federal Government is 
doing everything it can to help with these 
problems. But here on the local level, in 
Lewis County, West Virginia, we’re fight- 
ing to keep the Federal Government 
from building the expensive Stonewall 
Jackson Dam. 

Now, this dam would destroy existing 
coal, oil, and gas reserves as well as using 
an enormous amount of energy in its 
construction. Alternatives to the dam— 
they haven’t been explored. 

President Carter, this dam was never 
reviewed under your water projects cri- 
teria. EPA has challenged its justification. 
So, how can you tell us here on the local 
level, who feel the results of Federal proj- 
ects and Federal dictates, that the Gov- 
ernment itself is doing everything it can 
to save energy and fight inflation? 

Tue Presipent. Peg, I can’t say that 
the Government is doing everything it 
can. I say we’re doing a lot, and we're 
trying as best we can. One of the things 
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that I have done since I’ve been in of- 
fice, that’s been one of the most difficult 
things and most controversial things, is to 
try to eliminate the construction of unnec- 
essary dam or water projects and to pre- 
serve the analysis rights of the Federal 
Government to screen out, in the future, 
projects that are not needed. 

In many cases—I’m not sure about the 
project to which you refer—but in many 
cases, these decisions to construct such a 
project were made many years ago and 
ostensibly with the support of not only the 
Federal Government but your own Mem- 
bers of Congress and local officials who 
had to participate, including, I presume, 
your own Governor and your own State 
legislature. It’s extremely hard, although 
we’ve been successful in some cases, to 
cancel a project—even though it’s ill-ad- 
vised—if it has a lot of commitments al- 
ready made to be completed. The en- 
vironmental element is one factor 
involved. We are trying now to get in- 
stalled for the first time a permanent 
screening group that would look at each 
of these dam construction projects on its 
own merits and in a much more objective 
and fair way and to eliminate politics or 
local chamber of commerce support from 
it. I think that—in any particular con- 
struction project—that the best way to 
stop it if it’s once begun and once a com- 
mitment is made, is through a delegation 
of your Members of Congress or your 
Governor or your State legislature or from 
the local level. 

We're doing our share here, but it’s very 
hard to reverse standards and procedures 
that have been in existence in our Govern- 
ment for generations. We’ve made a lot 
of progress, though. I think anyone would 
admit that. 

Mrs. Ormssy. I agree that you've 
made a lot of progress, and we certainly 
applaud your efforts. This is a very old 
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project. The problem is that the Federal 
Government itself, not just Congress, has 
a role—every agency from EPA to the 
Fish and Wildlife people. They’re not do- 
ing their share in their honest evaluation. 
It’s too easy to always pass the blame onto 
your Congressman, and we’re working on 
the local level to ensure a change here. 
But we still need to help with the Federal 
agencies whose job it is to watchdog over 
these kinds of projects. 

Tue Preswent. I agree with you. I 
was not trying to put the blame on 
Congress. 

Mrs. Ormssy. No, I know that, al- 
though they shoulder their share. 

THe Presipent. Yes, there’s plenty of 
blame to go around. 

Ms. STAMBERG. 
Ormsby. 

Dr. George Bergstrom joins us now. 
He’s on the line from Fallbrook, Cali- 
fornia. Go ahead, Mr. Bergstrom. 


Thank you, Mrs. 


U.S.-SOVIET RELATIONS 


Dr. Bercstrom. Good morning, Mr. 
President. 
THE 
Doctor. 


PRESIDENT. Good morning, 

Dr. Bercstrom. As an American who’s 
spent much of the last 19 years traveling 
and living in Asia and Europe, I’m greatly 
concerned with the rather serious growth 
of Russian military and political influence 
in not only Asia and Europe but in various 
other parts of the world as well. 

Your proposed SALT treaty appears to 
be, I think, a positive step forward to- 
wards meeting this challenge. Can you 
comment on how SALT will strengthen 
America’s position vis-a-vis Russia? And 
secondly, I think one of the most strategic 
long-range actions of your administration 
has been the establishment of working 
relations between America and China. 
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Can you expand on some of the specific 
programs you plan to establish which will 
increase cultural and business relations 
between America and China? 

THE Presivent. Yes. And I'll try to be 
brief, although your question is very deep 
and a penetrating one and hard to answer 
in a few words. There’s no doubt in my 
mind that the SALT II treaty will en- 
hance our relative military strength with 
the Soviet Union. For instance, the So- 
viets will be required to dismantle or de- 
stroy about 10 percent of all the nuclear 
missile launchers that they have. We will 
not be required to dismantle any of them. 
And this will mean that over a period of 
time, we'll maintain equivalency with the 
Soviet Union in strategic or nuclear arma- 
ments and, at the same time, have a 
chance to take our great reservoir of fi- 
nancial and natural resources and our hu- 
man resources and orient them either 
toward conventional defense capability or 
toward a better life for our people. 

If we can maintain military strength 
adequate to defend our country—and 
that’s what I’m committed to do—then 
we put the competition with the Soviet 
Union on a peaceful basis where, in my 





opinion, we have all the advantages. 
For instance, the Soviet Union is a 


totalitarian government; ours is a free 
government, a democratic government. 
The Soviets believe that the citizen ought 
to be subject to the mandates of the state ; 
we believe that citizens as individuals 
ought to be honored and that the citizens 
ourselves should control the government. 
We believe in individual initiative and 
in the worth of the human being; the 
Soviets believe that the state should domi- 
nate in every respect. Ours is a country 
that’s founded on a free enterprise system 
where innovation and new ideas, through 


a competitive society, have a chance to 
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succeed, and it inspires the rapid develop- 
ment of research and development. 

I think if you’d look at the Nobel prizes 
given out in health or chemistry or phys- 
ics and so forth in the past number of 
years, America takes a tremendous num- 
ber of those because this is an advantage 
that we have. 

One of the most important advantages, 
however, is that we have moral and eth- 
ical standards, human rights standards 
that make us competitively superior over 
the Soviet Union in the peaceful compe- 
tition for the friendship, the hearts and 
the minds, the trade relationships of un- 
committed or nonaligned people around 
the world. 

We value also the independence of 
other governments, even in small or weak 
or new nations. The Soviets often try to 
subvert those governments and take over 
control of the affairs of people. 

So, in a peaceful competition with the 
Soviet Union, I think we have all the ad- 
vantages to prevail. That is an important 
element of the SALT treaties. 

On the China question—if you look at 
the last number of years, we have made 
tremendous strides, in my opinion, in this 
peaceful competition for the friendship of 
those around the world. It wasn’t too long 
ago that the closest ally that the Soviets 
had was the People’s Republic of China, 
a fourth of the population of the entire 
Earth. That’s changed dramatically now. 

It wasn’t too long ago that, under Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, India was closely allied 
with the Soviet Union and quite antag- 
onistic toward us. That has been com- 
pletely changed. 

It wasn’t too long ago that Egypt, the 
largest and most influential and impor- 
tant Arab country, was closely aligned 
with the Soviet Union and diametrically 
opposite and opposed to us. That’s 
changed. 
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In Africa, the largest black nation, 
and the most influential and powerful 
black nation in the African continent, is 
Nigeria. It wasn’t too long ago that Sec- 
retary Kissinger couldn’t even get permis- 
sion to go inside Nigeria, because they 
were antagonistic toward the United 
States. I’ve visited there myself. Now 
they’re one of the best friends and allies 
we have. 

We haven’t been successful in every in- 
stance. But in general, in our peaceful 
competition with the Soviet Union, we 
are making out very well. And I think this 
gives us an opportunity—with China and 
other countries—to benefit Americans in 
the future. 

Ms. Stampers. Thank you, Dr. Berg- 
strom. 

U.S STRENGTHS 


President Carter, I noticed when you 
answered that question outlining our re- 
lations with the Soviets, your answer was 
very similar to one that you gave earlier 
in the week at a news conference, It be- 
gins to sound like a kind of litany, a list 
that you’re doing really of a definition of 
what the Soviet Union is about, as com- 
pared to what the United States stands 
for. Why are you doing that right now? Is 
this some sort of escalation of rhetoric? 

Tue Preswent. No, no. I think it’s 
good for our country to be reminded of 
our strengths. We’re the strongest nation 
on Earth militarily. We’re the strongest 
nation on Earth economically. We’re the 
strongest nation on Earth politically. I 
think we’re the strongest nation on Earth 
when you compare ethics and moral 
standards and a commitment to basic hu- 
man freedoms. It does give us an advan- 
tage that Americans ought not to forget 
about. 

Quite often we read in the news 
media, watch television, and listen to the 
radio, and all we hear about are the tem- 
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porary inconveniences and the differences 
that exist in Washington between the 
President and the Congress or between the 
House and the Senate, the arguments and 
the debates and the temporary setbacks 
and the failures, but in general, the prog- 
ress of our country is absolutely superb. 
It’s something that we ought to remem- 
ber—how much we’ve been blessed, what 
a superior opportunity we have in life, 
and how influential our country is among 
the community of nations in the world. 

And I believe that to point out these 
basic advantages strengthens the ability 
of Americans to overcome temporary set- 
backs and to meet challenges and to an- 
swer questions, to resolve problems, 
whereas on the other hand, we often tend 
to become discouraged. And I think that 
a part of my duty as President is not to 
mislead anyone, but to remind Americans 
of how strong and how great our country 
is now and can be in the future. 

Ms. Sramsere. Interesting that you’re 
saying this. A few months ago you were 
telling us about the malaise that you were 
perceiving across the country. 

THE PRESIDENT. Exactly. 

Ms. Stampers. Has now that disap- 
peared? 

Tue Present. No, it hasn’t disap- 
peared. But part of that malaise that I 
pointed out and a lack of confidence in 
the American people is what I’m trying 
to address. If we'll just stop and inven- 
tory what we have, there is no need for us 
to be discouraged or divided or antagonis- 
tic toward our own Government or dis- 
couraged about the strength of America, 
now and in the future. 

We need that confidence, and we 
need—not only that—to respect each 
other. When we have gasoline lines or even 
when we have a serious problem like in- 
creased home heating costs, we tend to 
overemphasize those inconveniences and 
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those problems. They are serious and our 
Nation is able to address them. But for us 
to use those temporary or transient incon- 
veniences or serious problems as an excuse 
to lash out at one another and to try to 
grasp a selfish advantage for ourselves or 
to turn against our own Government or 
to turn against our own free enterprise 
system and condemn ourselves, that’s 
what I deplore. 

So, think we do have a serious problem 
in our country with a lack of confidence 
in the future and some tendencies toward 
disunity. But when we analyze the reasons 
for unity and the need for us to work to- 
gether and the blessings that we have, I 
think that’s an accurate means for Amer- 
icans to derive an honest opinion of our 
own country. 


PRESIDENTS LEADERSHIP QUALITIES 


Ms. Stamserc. President Carter, to 
what extent does that lack of confidence 
that you say we are exhibiting in the fu- 
ture of the country depend on a confi- 
dence in you and your ability to govern? 

THE Presiwent. A lot. 

Ms. StaMBeErG. You’ve seen your rat- 
ings in the polls are very low and real 
questions are being raised about your own 
leadership abilities. 

Tue Preswent. Sure. I think that has 
a lot to do with it. It’s not only a lack of 
confidence in the President but an even 
lower confidence, for instance, in the Con- 
gress and a very low confidence in the 
news media, in the churches, in the 
schools. And people have become more 
uncertain, as I pointed out in my Sunday 
night speech in July. A part of it is be- 
cause of present inconveniences and divi- 
sions and competition. Part of it, however, 
is derived from historical events—Viet- 
nam war, Watergate embarrassments, and 
so forth—that America is now beginning 
to heal. But I think the fact that we have 
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been able to weather the leaving of this 
office, in which we are sitting, by an in- 
cumbent President under embarrassing 
circumstances, the fact that we have been 
willing to face the first experience in 
American history when we were not suc- 
cessful, in a war in Vietnam, and still 
have a strong country is a sign that we 
ought not to be discouraged, but that we 
ought to be encouraged. 

Our basic institutions that we some- 
times doubt—government, the Presi- 
dency, the Congress—have survived and 
have prevailed. And I don’t think our 
system of either economics or our social 
system or our government system has any 
equal anywhere on Earth. We ought to 
remember that. 

Ms. Stampers. But are you saying, 
though, that your low ratings in the polls 
are a result of general public lack of con- 
fidence in the institution itself, or in your 
own ability to be President, to provide 
leadership? 

THE PresiveENT. I think both. I don’t 
think that all of my low ratings in the 
polls are attributable to a general lack of 
confidence. Part of it is because of people’s 
opinion about me. 

This has not been a unique circum- 
stance. All previous Presidents have had 
very low ratings in the polls at one time 
or another. Without being apologetic 
about it, we have never failed, and I hope 
I never fail as long as I’m in this office, to 
address a necessary and difficult question 
just to avoid criticisms or lower ratings 
in the poll. There’s no way to benefit, for 
instance, from addressing the energy ques- 
tion. You’re condemned by producers of 
oil, you’re condemned in some ways by 
consumers who, once the issue is raised, 
say, “Well, why doesn’t the President do 
something about it?” We’re trying. And I 
think that this is inherent in this office. 

I didn’t come here looking for glory or 
looking for everyone to approve of what I 
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did. I came here to do a job for our coun- 
try and if it results in either temporary 
or permanent criticisms or lower opinion 
among the American people, if I think 
I’m right and doing what is best for this 
country, I’m going to do it. 

I believe that this next year, 1980, a 
presidential election year, will serve as a 
time for presentation to the American 
people of what I have done as President, 
the problems that still remain, and what I 
can propose to the American people in 
the future to correct those problems. And 
if I can build up at that time adequate 
confidence in me, when the issues are 
clearly addressed and that accurate in- 
ventory is made, then perhaps the people 
will change their opinion. 

Ms. SraMBERG. President Carter, we’re 
almost at the end of our time, but we do 
have time for perhaps a few more callers’ 
calls. 

This is Mrs. Sue Eik, and she is in 
Philipsburg, Montana. Go ahead, Mrs. 
Eik. 


HOSPITAL COST CONTAIN MENT 


Mrs. Erk. Thank you. 

Mr. President? 

Tue Presivent. Yes. Go ahead. 

Mrs. Erx. I’m very pleased to be able 
to speak with you, speaking of something 
closer to all of our hearts and on the home- 
front. I recently, due to personal experi- 
ences within the family—I’m concerned 
with rising medical costs and care of the 
elderly. I guess until you get involved in it 
yourself you just pretty much take it for 
granted. You’re aware of these high costs, 
but when you really get down to it and 
you’re trying to figure out adequate means 
for your family to get good health care, 
do the best you can for them, then you 
come down to figuring out how you’re 
going to pay for it. It really is a concern 
to each and every one of us. 
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I have in-laws that are in very poor 
condition, and I’m doing everything I can 
for them. But in this last month, I have 
come to see very good cases of good health 
care, and in the same instances I feel that 
as great of a nation as we are, we’re really 
handling things very poorly. 

THe PresiweENnT. Mrs. Ejik, let me 
see if 

Mrs. Erk. There are great strides in 
medicine and yet it doesn’t seem like we 
have very much interest or care in our 
aging people. We’re doing great things 
with heart surgery and transplants. 

Ms. Stamserc. Mrs. Eik, let me inter- 
rupt you for a moment because our time is 
running short. Why doesn’t President 
Carter go ahead and answer you? 

THE PRESIDENT. One of the best things 
that we can do about all the problems that 
you've described, Mrs. Eik, is to have the 
Congress pass the hospital cost contain- 
ment legislation that’s before them. Last 
year the Senate passed it, and now it’s be- 
fore the House and the Senate again. The 
lobbyists are trying to oppose this legisla- 
tion, and it must be passed. It would cut 
down on the amount that Americans will 
spend for hospital care in the next 5 years 
by $53 billion. It'll not only cut your fu- 
ture hospital bills by roughly $500, but it'll 
also leave the hospitals adequately profit- 
able and will not reduce the level or qual- 
ity of health care. 

Hospital cost containment is extremely 
important. We hope to get it finally 
passed. 





KIM YONG SAM 


I would like to correct one thing I said 
earlier, if you don’t mind. When I was in 
Korea I met with Kim Yong Sam, who is 
the opposition leader in the legislature 
that was expelled. I think I inadvertently 
said Mr. Lee. But it’s Kim Yong Sam 
whom I met there. I didn’t want to leave 
an error. 
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Ms. Stamserc. Thanks for the correc- 
tion. Thanks very much. 

We have no more time, I’m afraid, 
President Carter. We’ve come to the end 
of it. Thank you so much for taking part 
in this broadcast. 

Tue Presivent. I’ve thoroughly en- 
joyed it, Susan. I hope we can do it again. 

Ms. Sramserc. I want to thank the 
thousands of citizens who wrote in asking 
to speak with the President and thank all 
of you who did get a chance to pose ques- 
tions. “Ask the President’ was made pos- 
sible with funds provided by the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting. Stay with us 
for some analysis of the President’s com- 
ments in a few moments. 


This is NPR, National Public Radio. 


NOTE: The program began at 12 noon. 


Kennedys-King Day Dinner 


Remarks at the Annual Dinner Honoring 
John F. Kennedy, Robert F. Kennedy, and 
Martin Luther King, Jr. October 13, 1979 


Thank my good friend Walter 
Fauntroy, Mayor Barry, who spoke so elo- 
quently about future plans for the city 
and for mine and his relationship, Mrs. 
King, distinguished guests, fellow Demo- 
crats, and fellow citizens of the District of 
Columbia: 


you, 


I’ve been reading lately about Mayor 
Barry’s attempts to find a house to live in. 
[Laughter] He has my sympathy. I under- 
stand his problem. It took my wife and 
me 2 solid years—{laughter|—of hard 
work to get the exact house we wanted in 
the District. [Laughter] And we could not 
have succeeded without the help of many 
of you. And I have particularly enjoyed 
the high quality of the garbage collec- 
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tion—[laughter|—in our residence, Mr. 
Mayor. 

It’s especially appropriate that the 
Democratic Party of this District should 
honor the recent heroes of our country, 
for it was only recently that your own 
struggle for the right to vote was honored. 
The early days of that struggle were shad- 
owed by the cruel and heart-rending 
deaths of John F. Kennedy, Robert F. 
Kennedy, Martin Luther King, Jr. They 
championed the cause of the voiceless— 
people whose silent pain became an ocean 
roar that swept across our Nation, help- 
ing to wash away ancient hatreds and 
prejudice and discrimination and fear. 

Their success was made possible by the 
people who stood with them, their closest 
loved ones, like Coretta Scott King who 
spoke on this platform a few minutes ago. 
We finally won some of the battles which 
they began. And, as you know, old barriers 
have been falling so that many people can 
now share more fully the life in a nation 
dedicated to freedom and equality. This 
has been especially true here in the Dis- 
trict. Yet for all of our victories, the right 
for full citizenship must continue. 

Our strong District Democratic Party, 
represented by this enormous crowd to- 
night, is proof of some of those victories. 
You won the right to vote for President 
in 1964. It took you 10 years to win the 
right to vote for local officials in 1974. 
You've got a good record. In 1964, 1968, 
1972, you cast at least or almost 80 per- 
cent of your votes for the Democratic can- 
didate for President. This is the kind of 
careful, balanced political judgment that 
I really admire. [Laughter] This District 
is truly the most democratic place in our 
country and, therefore, a good place to 
live. And it inures a great deal of justifi- 
able credit to you. 


In 1976 you were able to improve even 
on that remarkable early record, casting 
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82 percent of your votes for the Carter- 
Mondale ticket, and I thank yqu for it. 
And I hope that you all do even better in 
1980—{laughter|—for all the Democrats 
who run. 

You yourselves have produced out- 
standing political leaders: your able Rep- 
resentative to the United States Con- 
gress, Walter Fauntroy; your dynamic 
and nationally admired young mayor, 
Marion Barry; the effective leader of your 
local Democratic Party, Bob Washing- 
ton; your distinguished national commit- 
teeman and committeewoman, John 
Hechinger and Sharon Dixon. 

And, in addition, this great city has pro- 
vided many outstanding people to serve 
with me in the administration of the af- 
fairs of the United States of America: 
people like Pat Harris, Cliff Alexander, 
Geno Baroni, Sterling Tucker; Tyrone 
Brown, the FCC; Emmett Rice, the Fed- 
eral Reserve; Senator Joe Tydings, Ruth 
Prokop, the Merit Systems Protection 
Board; Edith Barksdale Sloan, the Con- 
sumer Product Safety Commissioner; 
Bunny Mitchell; Wiley Branton at Con- 
rail; Marjorie Lawson, Kennedy Cen- 
ter; Jim Dyke; Pauline Schneider, and 
many others. I don’t have time to name 
them all, but this forces the Federal Gov- 
ernment to recognize you, to recognize 
your hopes and your dreams and your 
problems and your aspirations, and it also 
gives the District, which has a highly 
motivated and consummately, politically 
educated electorate, to have a great and 
beneficial effect on the rest of our country. 

The party that produced this tremen- 
dous array of talent also nurtured the 
District’s image as a vigorous local en- 
tity, separate and apart from the seat of 
our Federal Government. As a matter of 
fact, as you well know, there are really two 
Washingtons: one is the Federal city, 
which is a national and an international 
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center; and hometown Washington, 
where 700,000 local people live and work 
and make a good city function. When I 
campaigned, I often mentioned the mis- 
takes of the Federal Government, and I 
have even had a few things to say about 
that since I have been living here, But 
I have never confused the two cities, and 
I have only had good things to say about 
hometown Washington. 

This city enjoys the special beauty and 
the cultural advantages of being the Na- 
tion’s Capital. And you’ve coped well with 
the special responsibilities of being an 
international center. But hometown 
Washington must also correct or prevent 
problems that you share with other cities 
throughout this country—such as urban 
decay, poverty, crime, and unemploy- 
ment. You manage this and you manage 
it well because you have a special kind of 
determination which has sustained this 
community despite generations of depri- 
vation of basic human rights. 

As far as hometown Washington is 
concerned, I have the same commitments 
tonight that I had when I was a candi- 
date for President. 

More than 2 years ago, I asked Vice 
President Walter Mondale to bring to- 
gether a group, a high-level task force of 
local officials, officers from our own ad- 
ministration, Members of Congress, and 
to work with me and to work with you 
to carry out those campaign commit- 
ments and make sure that the basic prob- 
lems of the District were not only identi- 
fied but resolved. 

First, I’m determined to reduce Fed- 
eral intrusion into the local affairs of the 
District of Columbia. I’ve already ended 
Presidential review of local decisions 
where there is no significant Federal in- 
terest involved, and I support similar 
elimination of congressional review of 
such local matters. I will never treat the 
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District as merely an extension of the 
Federal Government. I’m committed to 
complete home rule for the District of 
Columbia. 

This is an easy thing to say; it’s a diffi- 
cult thing to do. But you have a partner 
here who will work with you in every 
single opportunity to bring about what I 
have just described, because until these 
goals can be reached, we must press for 
decisions in the meantime that are speedy, 
simple, and fair to your people. 

Secondly, I’m determined to establish 
a sound financial relationship between the 
District and the Federal Government. 

I support increasing the authorized 
Federal payment and appropriating the 
full amount authorized, with a formula to 
make this process both orderly and pre- 
dictable. 

I want to remove the Federal Govern- 
ment from the budgetmaking process for 
the District, because I think budgets ought 
to be made by the people who pay them. 

There is a fact unknown by the rest of 
this Nation: that the bulk of your budget 
comes from local taxes. Other cities get 
Federal help and they still have a right 
to make their own budget decisions, and 
I believe so should the District of Colum- 
bia. 

We have ended the last vestige of 
colonialism in Latin America on October 
the Ist when the Panama Canal Treaty 
was implemented. And I want to end the 
last vestige of colonialism in America by 
passing the voting rights amendment in 
the 38 States of this country to make it 
law. 

With your mayor, with other political 
leaders, with Walter Fauntroy, I am eager 
to cooperate mutually, to consult with one 
another, to lay a political strategy and to 
help to carry it out, because there is an 
awful lot of misinformation around this 
country about the composition of the Dis- 
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trict—its people, your qualifications, and 
the cheating that has taken place under 
present constitutional provisions, and the 
tinge of racism which has colored the re- 
luctance to make this decision which is so 
long overdue. Fundamental justice re- 
quires that all citizens have not only a 
voice but also a vote in Congress. 

The right to win congressional ap- 
proval of this amendment was not easy, 
but for the first time in history—and this 
can make a difference—a President is 
supporting full-voting representation for 
the District. 

We received the necessary bipartisan 
support in Congress because we all worked 
as a team. We made it attractive for both 
Democrats and Republicans to support 
this controversial issue. Had we not, it 
could not have passed the House or the 
Senate of the Congress. Many people de- 
serve credit for that victory, but we all 
owe a special debt of gratitude to the 
man who never stopped letting us dream 
the impossible dream—Walter Fauntroy. 

That success has been one of the most 
gratifying victories that’s taken place dur- 
ing my administration. But we cannot rest 
until we have full congressional represen- 
tation in the House and Senate for the 
citizens who live in the District. 

Early in his administration, Mayor 
Barry visited me in the Oval Office and 
we discussed ways that we could work to- 
gether to form an even better partnership 
between him and me, his administration 
and mine, to solve other problems that in- 
volve the District and the Federal Govern- 
ment. Since then, our offices have been 
working closely together—constantly—to 
cement and to utilize this partnership. 

It hasn’t been long yet, but we’ve 
already seen significant results. 

Working together, we’re going to com- 
plete the Metro system. The Federal 
Government has now placed its total 
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monetary commitment to Metro on the 
table. Now it’s up to the surrounding ju- 
risdictions to fund their share of the sys- 
tem—and Washington needs the full 101 
miles of the Metro system—and working 
together as partners, we’re going to get it. 

Until tonight I believe that that was 
the plan. We might have to cut maybe a 
mile or two off, Mr. Mayor, to get a few 
more garbage trucks. We’ll see about that 
in the future. [Laughter] 

Also working together, we’ve developed 
a plan to transfer authority to prosecute 
local crimes from the United States Attor- 
neys Office to the District Government. 
Legislation to bring this transfer about 
will be a top priority for my administra- 
tion. 

Other cities have contro! over their 
local criminal justice system and so should 
the people who live in the District of 
Columbia. 

I’m committed as well to having the 
mayor appoint local judges. This District 
is the only jurisdiction in the United States 
where local judges must be appointed by 
the President. The right to make deci- 
sions affecting your life is crucial to you, 
but the District also has special problems 
and it needs special help. 

We recently approved grants totaling 
$58 million for the District. These funds 
came from you in Federal income taxes 
paid, and they will go to construct new 
sewage treatment systems, to complete 
urban renewal projects, to modernize the 
public housing development, to provide 
financial aid and home weatherization for 
the elderly and low-income people, and to 
pay for various health improvement 
programs. 

The partnership between me and the 
mayor, my administration and his is 
already paying off. And now I’d like just 
to add a personal note: This is not just 
your city, it’s my city, too. My whole 
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family enjoys living in this exciting and 
beautiful place. As you know, we came 
from a small town, and as you know, one 
of the things that we have been is part of 
this community. We don’t get to do 
enough of the simple things along with 
you that we enjoy, most of all, because of 
the pressures of the office I hold. But 
without publicity and without fanfare, we 
walk around the Tidal Basin to see the 
cherry blossoms and we run along the 
canal tow path and we visit some of the 
churches around the District—not with 
publicity, but quietly—St. Matthew’s, St. 
John’s, St. Patrick’s, Washington Cathe- 
dral, National Cathedral, Warner Pres- 
byterian, Zion Baptist, Metropolitan 
AME, my own First Baptist Church, and 
others. 

As parents of a student in the public 
schools, in Stevens Elementary and now 
at Hardy Middle School, we are person- 
ally interested in the quality of education 
in the District for Amy Carter and for 
your children, too. 

In private homes which we visit, in 
stores, in restaurants and theaters and art 
galleries and museums, at the memorials 
commemorating the lives of famous 
Americans, we share the culture and ex- 
citement with tourists and with other 
residents of the District. Like you, we 
watch the Redskins and the Bullets play 
ball. And Rosalynn has visited and worked 
with you in many places. I’d like to name 
just a few so you will know what my wife 
has been and is doing—the Children’s 
Hospital, the Green Door, D.C. General 
Hospital, where she has lead Jaycees and 
others to remodel that hospital and to get 
certification for nurses; immunization 
centers for children, the D.C. Village, 
Home for Older Americans, at Jubilee 
House, Friendship House; employment 
seminars for the well, employment semi- 
nars for the handicapped, at the Federal 
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City Club to inspire the business com- 
munity to work more closely together to 
make this a truly great city, at Terreli 
Junior High School, at the Children’s 
Museum, and many others. She has been 
there, and she works with you on projects. 

We've tried to learn about the Nation’s 
problems by learning about yours and to 
learn about some solutions to those prob- 
lems by trying to solve yours and mine— 
how to improve health care, how to have 
better public housing, how to care for 
alcoholics, how to care for the mentally 
afflicted, how to promote employment, 
how to enhance the beauty of the city. 

And we’ve invited literally hundreds of 
people like you to come to join in with us 
at the White House, and we've invited 
volunteers who work with Rosalynn, and 
other workers, to come to the White 
House so we could thank them and en- 
courage them to be better citizens of the 
District of Columbia. 

We’re one of you, and we're part of the 
city, and I don’t want you to ever forget 
that you've got official friends and per- 
sonal friends who live at 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 

Washington does share the problems of 
other cities, but Washington is also 
unique. Washington should be a model of 
how problems can be solved creatively 
and compassionately so that every citizen 
of the District will have a share in both 
the present and the future, not just of this 
city, but of our Nation. And I think we’ve 
got a tremendous untapped resource in 
the Congress. And I think you and I col- 
lectively ought to encourage the Members 
of the Congress to get to know more about 
the District, not just the places of enter- 
tainment and where to eat, but also to 
learn about the life of people who live 
here who are not rich, but who are 
struggling for a place under the Sun in 


life. 
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I believe it would help you all over the 
country if they were invited specifically to 
visit some of the places that I’ve just 
named, where Rosalynn goes and many 
others where she has not yet been. We 
cannot have a Federal city of affluent of- 
ficials, lobbyists, lawyers, and others, serv- 
ing in the midst of another city, a very 
different city of the poor, the lonely, the 
sick, the homeless, the jobless, the old—a 
city of disadvantaged citizens and dis- 
franchised citizens. 

This city has already proved a major 
point for our country: that black and 
white citizens can live and work together 
and can build an effective Democratic 
Party together. Yes, but also you've 
proven that you can build a greater com- 
munity together. You are building a com- 
munity that proves what America—the 
land of opportunity—really means. 

Because of you, this unique national 
city—international center and home- 
town—is a vigorous community, ready to 
accept the full responsibilities—along 
with the full rights—of citizenship. 

Like you, I’m proud to be a Democrat, 
and I am also proud to be a 
Washingtonian. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 10:10 p.m. in 


the International Ballroom at the Washington 
Hilton Hotel. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Remarks at the Annual Convention of the 
National Conference of Catholic Charities. 
October 15, 1979 


Bishop Sullivan, Father Dunn, Monsig- 
nor Corcoran, Governor Carlin, Con- 
gressman Skelton, distinguished volun- 
teers, who combine together, and have 
for 251 years, in our Nation to make us 
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proud of benevolence and unselfishness 
through Catholic Charities: i 

I was at Sunday school yesterday 
morning, and someone said to me, “Mr. 
President, you’re spending an awful lot 
of time with Catholics lately.” [Laughter] 
And one of my Baptist friends, who was 
standing there said, “It hasn’t hurt you 
a bit.” [Laughter] 

After inviting Pope John Paul to come 
to the United States and, 10 days ago, 
having the great honor to receive him as 
my personal guest, I thought for the Na- 
tion how unprecedented an event it was 
to have the President of the United 
States welcome the spiritual leader of the 
world’s Roman Catholics to our Nation’s 
Capital for the first time, to the White 
House, the symbolic home of all Ameri- 
cans. For me personally, this occasion 
ranked as one of the best experiences of 
my Presidency. 

There was a glow of warmth and 
friendship with the outstretched arms of 
millions of Americans to welcome our 
distinguished visitor. He and I had a de- 
lightful private conversation, quite ex- 
tended. I told him I was surprised. He 
said he was, too. I knew that the welcome 
would be warm, but the overwhelming 
nature of it was indeed one of the most 
remarkable events of the entire world. 

He and I talked about many things. 
We talked about weapons. We talked 
about peace. We talked about Ireland, 
and we talked about the Middle East. 
We talked about China. We talked about 
hunger. We talked about charity. We 
talked about abortion. We talked about 
families. We talked about communism. 
We talked about freedom. We talked 
about the role of the church in this hemi- 
sphere and the spread of the gospel in 
countries where missionaries are now ex- 
cluded. We talked about the relationship 
between the church and the state and 
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how the efforts of public and private lives 
might be harnessed in common causes. 

Pope John Paul’s visit merits our con- 
tinuing thoughts and reflections. His 
message to America was first and fore- 
most a spiritual message. In his address 
to Catholic University, he said, “Ma- 
terialistic concerns are never sufficient to 
fill the heart and mind of a human per- 
son. A life reduced to the sole dimension 
of possession of consumer goods, of 
temporal concerns will never let you dis- 
cover and enjoy the full richness of your 
humanity.” 

The Pope’s message and his visit stirred 
our Nation’s Capital and, indeed, the en- 
tire world, and it stirred particularly the 
lives of our countrymen whenever he vis- 
ited a streetcorner or a community or a 
small or a large church. 

Looking for truth in a time of doubt, 
people have found in this good man a re- 
affirmation of those values that hold our 
society together—the fundamental values 
of love, unity, charity, family. In normal 
circumstances, we Americans have a very 
difficult time expressing our sentiments 
about these kinds of things. But they are 
as real as any of our more tangible con- 
cerns. John Paul’s visit showed that these 
feelings are always within us. 

People were waiting for someone to say, 
“God bless America.” Arid it sounded, I 
believe, particularly good coming from 
the lips of a world leader whose life is de- 
voted to the service of God—Pope John 
Paul II. 

I spoke to the Nation about this great 
underlying sense of community and patri- 
otic values in my July address on Sunday 
evening, following a long period of con- 
sultation and meditation at Camp David. 
I believe such values are as important now 
as they were to our mothers and fathers 
and our ancestors when they first arrived 
in this country—either 3 years ago, 30 
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years ago, or perhaps 300 years ago—im- 
migrants to a new land, determined to 
build a new life in what Pope John Paul 
has christened our “continent of hope.” 

If Pope John Paul left our Nation with 
one central message, it was this: We need 
to put our deep moral beliefs into action. 
And that’s what you do, and I’m proud of 
you for it. “The poor,” he said, “are our 
brothers and sisters.” Instead of throw- 
ing them “crumbs,” we should treat them 
like “guests at our family table.” 

Your great organization, the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, personi- 
fies this standard of compassion. For 250 
years, you’ve put your faith and your val- 
ues into action. You’ve translated your vi- 
sion of mankind and your philosophy into 
a working, living reality. 

It’s hard to imagine how differently our 
Nation would have grown had it not been 
for your own historic commitment. Gen- 
erations ago, when government welfare 
programs were scarce or nonexistent, it 
was your organizztion and others like it 
that provided welcome and initial nour- 
ishment to millions of immigrants who 
reached our shores. To the huddled 
masses, it was not the government, but the 
church and voluntary charitable groups 
that one had to look to for help. 

And for many immigrant groups— 
from Ireland and Italy and Poland and 
Latin America—it was the Catholic 
Church that stood as the one institution 
that gave them an immediate sense of be- 
longing to American society. The church 
helped new arrivals put down roots so- 
cially and economically, as well as spirit- 
ually. In the process it helped not only 
to build lives but it helped to build our 
Nation. 

Today your organization remains at the 
cutting edge of our Nation’s great social 
commitment. Without your voluntary ac- 
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tion, without generous participation of 
other private citizens in communities, 
churches, and organizations, we would 
live in a society without a soul. 

All the grants-in-aid, all the income 
maintenance programs of the Federal 
Government, and al! the well-intentioned 
and effective efforts of dedicated Federal 
and other government employees could 
never replace this heartfelt, voluntary ef- 
fort that covers our Nation like they do. 
But neither can voluntary agencies do the 
job alone. To meet our society’s needs, we 
need to foster a true partnership, one 
which involves government at all levels, 
private enterprise, and unselfish volun- 
teers. 

This partnership of public and private 
interest is a major element in my own ad- 
ministration’s domestic policy. It’s also 
been illustrated vividly in the resettlement 
in our country of many thousands of In- 
dochinese refugees. This step would not 
have been possible without the help of the 
voluntary agencies and, especially, Cath- 
olic Charities. 

There is now developing, to the horror 
of the world, a tragedy of profound con- 
sequence in Cambodia, known now as 
Kampuchea. Today I announced a 
United States pledge of $7 million, which 
will be increased in the future, to help 
feed the tens of thousands of starving hu- 
man beings. 

We have difficult obstacles to overcome 
in the distribution of this food. And this 
effort will be carried out by private chari- 
ties and by organizations of the United 
Nations, and together we must succeed. 
If obstacles arise between the starving and 
the food we offer, those obstacles need to 
be highly publicized so that the officials 
of south Vietnam will not dare perpetu- 
ate the horrible circumstances which they 
themselves have created. 

These steps in Southeast Asia and in 
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other places around the world would not 
have been possible without the help of 
the voluntary agencies. On behalf of all 
Americans, I thank you for your service 
and salute your tremendous humanitarian 
work in this area. 

I might mention here another example 
of successful public and private partner- 
ship—in the fine work that your own 
president-elect, Monsignor Fahey, has 
been doing as my appointee on the Fed- 
eral Council on the Aging. 

There’s one aspect of our national life 
where we need to put our partnership to 
even better use—and I talked about it 
when I was with you 3 years ago, in 
1976—that is the problem of the families. 
This is a subject of pivotal concern to all 
of us and was especially during Pope John 
Paul’s American visit. Families are the 
foundation of a healthy and a vibrant so- 
ciety’—that is, a family—is in trouble. 
nurturing, supporting, and caring for 
their own members, in many different cul- 
tures and many different communities. 
They provide irreplaceable strength and 
shelter for one another. 

Today, what Pope John XXIII called 
“the first and essential cell of human so- 
ciety”’—that is, a family—is in trouble. 
Many families have already been strained 
to the breaking point by social and eco- 
nomic forces beyond their own control. 
Some families indeed have broken. The 
tragic results are all around us, in alco- 
holism, drug addiction, social alienation, 
and crime. 

Three years ago in Denver, I told you 
there was a gap in the way our country 
makes public policy—the lack of an ex- 
plicit, conscious concern for how govern- 
ment policies and activities affect families. 
I said at the time that a nonpolicy toward 
families by government has the same ad- 
verse consequences as an antifamily policy 
would have. 
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I promised that my administration 
would make a conscious commitment to 
strengthen the American family, and I 
promised to consult with you and your 
own Officials so that I might have the 
proper guidance. We set to work on that 
commitment, and in every policy area, 
economic and otherwise, we have sought 
to assist and to support families. We rec- 
ognize that spiritual uplift for a person 
can only follow if the bare necessities of 
life are provided. 

I’m proud of my administration’s rec- 
ord in pursuing this approach. 

We've added, for instance, more than 
8 million new jobs to combat perhaps the 
greatest twin threats to the family—un- 
employment and poverty. 

We've undertaken to reform our 
Nation’s ineffective, inefficient welfare 
programs, programs that for too long have 
been antiwork and antifamily, We’ve 
finally gotten this legislation out of the 
Ways and Means Committee in the 
House, and I need for you to help me get 
it the rest of the way through the Con- 
gress. Only by building up public aware- 
ness and public support for a proposal like 
this can it overcome the inertia of the 
Congress and arouse the support that will 
encourage the Members of Congress to 
give it their support. 

We've greatly increased funding for so- 
cial services, for health, for housing, and 
for education, and we are today working 
to pass comprehensive health insurance, 
another long overdue aid to families. 

I also hope to implement major im- 
provements in our policies and programs 
concerning foster care and adoption. Such 
programs, if poorly administered, have 
often hurt rather than helped children 
and families. 

In dozens of other ways, we’ve sought to 
build a strong commitment to preserve 
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and protect American families in all their 
diversity. 

We've worked for the passage of im- 
portant new legislation to combat child 
abuse, sexual exploitation of children, and 
discrimination in employment because of 
pregnancy. We’ve extended Head Start, 
we’ve begun new programs to deal with 
adolescent pregnancies, and we’ve ex- 
panded the Foster Grandparents program. 

With your help, we’ve reformed the 
food stamp program to eliminate fraud 
and to make it more available to poor 
families by eliminating the requirement to 
pay cash for food stamps. 

We've strengthened the social security 
system and put it on a sound basis, and 
we’ve removed some of its antimarriage 
features. 

We've enacted new laws and regula- 
tions to promote part-time employment 
and flexible time schedules, both of which 
will permit employees to adjust their 
workday to fit today’s family responsibili- 
ties. 

I’ve also asked Congress to appropriate 
$1.6 billion this year to ease the burden of 
rising energy costs on poor people, who 
most need this assistance, and then I’ve 
also asked the Congress to provide $2.4 
billion annually for the next years for this 
purpose. With your help, we can win 
approval of the windfall profits tax on the 
unearned profits of the oil companies, 
which will help to finance this and other 
programs to help the low-income families. 

We've worked on all of these projects in 
partnership and shoulder to shoulder with 
you. 

We're making final plans now, after a 
very careful and, I think, well-placed 
preparation, for a White House Confer- 
ence on the Families. This Conference 
will involve the public in long overdue 
assessment of how actions by the govern- 
ment, and major private institutions as 
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well, sometimes help or hurt or neglect 
American families. 

The White House Conference will not 
limit itself to what Washington officials 
think is important, but we will learn what 
American families believe is important to 
them. We’ll look at the real and important 
changes that have taken place in Amer- 
ican family life and discuss what we as a 
nation can do to support and to 
strengthen families. 

Instead of a single Washington event, 
which has always in the past been the case, 
we will have three sepa:ate White House 
Conferences on Families next summer— 
one in Baltimore, one in Minneapolis, and 
one in Los Angeles. These conferences will 
bring together families, or those who 
speak for them, in the widest possible geo- 
graphic diversity and will encourage the 
broadest participation in setting an 
agenda for action on behalf of America’s 
families. 

Just as previous White House confer- 
ences have really helped to generate ideas 
and to prepare an agenda on behalf of the 
young, the old, the handicapped, and 
others, this set of conferences—the first of 
its kind—can help bring concern for fam- 
ilies to the center of national policymak- 
ing, where it deserves. 

I might emphasize here that the prob- 
lems of American families cover almost 
the entire gamut of responsibilities of 
public and private service. Some of the 
issues are extremely sensitive and contro- 
versial, as you well know, but I believe 
that they should no longer be ignored. 
And only if we are all willing to come to- 
gether to discuss in a frank fashion the 
acknowledged problems of the family, to 
let those who are affected speak up and be 
heard throughout the country, and then in 
a common way seek solutions to those 
problems, can we ever hope to arrest the 
downward slide of the strength of families 
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in our country. And as you know, the 
strength of families is equivalent, exactly 
to the strength of the moral character of 
our Nation. 


And I urge you and the people whom 
you serve to get involved in this important 
initiative, in the hearings that are now 
going on in the State conferences and the 
three White House conferences next sum- 
mer. I hope that you will be there. 

You and Catholic Charities have already 
a great voice in the direction of the Con- 
ference on the Families. Your past presi- 
dent, the man who greeted me so warmly 
when I spoke to you in 1976, Rashey 
Moten, is on the Conference Advisory 
Committee. And if you don’t like the way 
the Conference is doing, see Rashey 
Moten. After getting to know him at your 
conference 3 years ago and since then, at 
my request he is engaged, along with 
others, in one of the most important and 
challenging tasks ever undertaken by a 
group of Americans. 

I can assure you that this conference 
on the family will not simply produce an- 
other one of those government reports 
which all too often go on the shelf and 
then becomes forgotten. Because the needs 
of families is so deeply ingrained in my 
own consciousness and within the lives 
and hearts of people like you and others 
around the country, this report cannot be 
forgotten. 

The Conference will serve as a catalyst 
for continuing and expanding action on 
family issues in the Federal Government. 
To ensure this development, I’ve today 
directed all Federal departments and 
ageucies to support and to cooperate with 
the Conference’s activities. 

And I’m also announcing today that 
Health, Education, and Welfare Secretary 
Patricia Harris is creating for the first 
time an office for families within HEW. 
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I know you agree with me that this is 
long overdue. 

But I want to make sure that this office 
is not only involved in the preparation for 
the Conference and helping to make the 
Conference a success, but after the Con- 
ference work is completed, this office, a 
permanent entity within HEW, will be 
there as a focal point to carry out the 
recommendations of the Conference itself. 
It will be deeply involved in implementing 
those recommendations and also generat- 
ing new thoughts and new ideas on a con- 
tinuing basis after the Conference ad- 
journs, because Americans’ social life and 
the problems of the families changes from 
one year to another. 

I'd like to add that Rosalynn shares my 
interest in the success of the administra- 
tion’s program for the American family, 
and my whole family will be involved in 
making sure that this entire effort is suc- 
cessful. Once my mother and Rosalynn 
and Amy get involved in something all 
together, you can be sure that we will not 
permit this effort to fail. [Laughter] 

As I said at the beginning of my re- 
marks, family values are not the only rea- 
son for national concern. In my July 
speech to the Nation, I spoke about the 
crisis of the spirit that I saw brewing in 
America, I listened carefully to the prayer 
a few minutes ago, and this message to 
God, this request for help by God, mir- 
rored the same concern. 

I warned in July, and I have been say- 
ing ever since, that we are threatened 
with the loss of that fundamental trait 
which has characterized Americans since 
the foundation of our country—opti- 
mism, confidence in one another, and 
confidence in the future. 

The response to that speech was over- 
whelming. Those who have worked in 
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the White House for 25 or 30 years say 
the response was unprecedented. We re- 
ceived tens of thousands of letters and 
hundreds of telephone calls, all sounding 
similar themes. “You're right,” they said, 
“now tell us what we can do to help.” 

My answer to those thousands of 
Americans is the same as my message to 
you. The answer to the crisis of confi- 
dence is action. The answer to alienation 
from one another or from government is 
participation. The way we solve our 
problems is through unity and partner- 
ship. 

You in this room typify, personify the 
best in America, Your network of social 
services, the largest in our country, is 
composed of tens of thousands of Ameri- 
cans united by faith, dedicated to the 
ideal of serving others, and determined 
to translate that ideal into action for the 
benefit of others. You’ve chosen to light 
a candle and not to curse the darkness, 
and the flame of compassion lights the 
road for all of us to follow. 

Let us carry on our own the tasks out- 
lined so eloquently by Pope John Paul. 
Let us preserve and enhance the partner- 
ship between government and the private 
sector which serves our people well, and 
let us make every effort to strengthen our 
families. 

Finally, let us share the prayer of the 
American poet, Stephen Vincent Benet: 
“Grant us brotherhood,” he said, “not 
only for this day, but for all our years—a 
brotherhood not of words, but of acts and 
deeds.” With this kind of generous spirit, 
we can strengthen cur Nation and bring 
new enrichment in every way to the lives 
of the people we love. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 1:09 p.m. in 


the Imperial Ballroom at the Radisson Muehle- 
bach Hotel. 
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Kansas City, Missouri 


Remarks at a Reception for Business and 
Civic Leaders. October 15, 1979 


First of all, I want to thank our host, 
Mr. Baumgardner, for that good intro- 
duction and also to tell you that for any 
President it’s both an exhilarating and a 
sobering experience to come to the home 
of President Harry Truman. 

As you know, President Truman is a 
man who has grown in stature with his- 
torians and with American people and 
with those throughout the world who 
know history—the more we have a chance 
to assess what his contributions were. 

He was a tough political infighter. He 
was highly partisan. He told me—rather, 
he said once, and I’ve read his com- 
ments—that “When somebody comes and 
tells me they’re bipartisan, I know I’ve 
lost a vote. They’re not going to vote with 
me.” And I’ve still got in the Oval Office 
an exact replica—I tried to get the origi- 
nal, but Mrs. Truman and Margaret 
wouldn’t let me have it—of his sign, “The 
buck stops here.” And I think about that 
a lot as I carry on the affairs of our great 
Nation. 

Times change President 
to another, from one generation to 
another—challenges, problems, questions, 
change. But there’s a surer realization as 
history progresses that our Nation is so 
strong, so powerful, that there is no chal- 
lenge we cannit meet, there is no prob- 
lem we can’t resolve, there is no question 
that we can’t answer, if we have confi- 
dence in one another and if we are united 
in a common purpose. 

I’m the fourth President, for instance, 
who’s dealt with 10 or 11 years of inflation 
which is too high. But if Americans are 
willing to work together, to have confi- 
dence in one another, we can get inflation 
under control. We’ve never had an energy 
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policy for our country, because for too 
long we had extremely cheap oil—a dollar 
and a half or so a barrel—and we didn’t 
have to worry about it, and we became 
addicted to—a highly dependent society 
on—foreign oil. 

We import about half the oil we use 
now. Next year we'll send overseas $70 
billion in American money that could pro- 
vide jobs for our people. And as we import 
8% million barrels of oil per day, we also 
import inflation, and we _ import 
unemployment. 

These are just a few of the questions or 
problems that I have to face along with 
problems of defense and the search for 
peace. But it’s a wonderful job to have 
because it’s the greatest elected office in 
the greatest nation on Earth. 

And President Truman said another 
thing that I’ve noticed, particularly lately. 
He said, “If a President ever becomes 
timid because he’s worried about public 
opinion polls or what newspaper column- 
ists say might be the results of the next 
election, then he’s not worthy to lead this 
great country.” So, I remember that. I’m 
not concerned. I look to the future with 
great confidence in myself, in politics, and 
also in this country. I base that confidence 
on what I know our Nation is. 

I just spoke to the national convention 
of Catholic Charities, a group that’s been 
involved in volunteer work for other peo- 
ple for more than 250 years in our coun- 
try. And I mentioned to them about the 
profound impact of the visit of Pope John 
Paul II to our country. It was kind of an 
outpouring of awareness of the kind of 
ethical and moral and spiritual character- 
istics which never change in the hearts 
and minds of American people, but some- 
times get buried under the transient or the 
temporary problems or inconveniences 
that we, as extremely fortunate people, 
have in our country. 
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And I think that was a good reminder 
that we ought not to be discouraged, that 
we ought to be inspired to look to the fu- 
ture with confidence, and to reach our 
hand out to a neighbor and say, “Let’s 
work together to make the greatest nation 
on Earth even greater in the future.” 

Thank you very much for letting me 
be your President and for letting me visit 
you here. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:53 p.m. at the 
Jackson County Courthouse. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Remarks at a Fundraising Dinner for Mayor 
Jane Byrne. October 15, 1979 


This is unbelievable. When Jane Byrne 
raises a crowd, I’m always eager to come 
and speak. I’ve never seen such a tremen- 
dous outpouring of support and Demo- 
cratic enthusiasm and harmony and com- 
mitment and courage and anticipation for 
the future as you’ve demonstrated here 
tonight. 

You. might feel bad about sitting in this 
room—you'll be hearing the speeches on 
television later on. But it took me and 
Rosalynn and many of you 24 years to 
get the place we wanted to live in in 
Washington, D.C., so maybe before 24% 
years you'll be moving up to the next floor. 
[Laughter] 

I predict that if Jane Byrne stays as 
your mayor, and I think she will, this out- 
pouring of affection and appreciation 
which you have demonstrated for her will 
continue. 

This afternoon I was in Kansas City— 
Kansas City, Missouri—in a county court- 
house, Jackson County. It’s a famous 
courthouse, because 8 years before he be- 
came President, Harry Truman was a 
county judge. 
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As I stood there this afternoon in a 
small crowd on the main floor of the 
courthouse, I thought about him as Presi- 
dent and what he meant as a Democrat. 
Harry Truman believed in Democratic 
Party unity. Harry Truman stayed close 
to the people. Harry Truman was plain- 
spoken. He said what he thought, and the 
people listened. Harry Truman was not 
always popular, because he did what was 
right, regardless of public opinion polls. 
Harry Truman was a man of his word. 
When he said something, you could be- 
lieve it. 

Harry Truman recognized that we had 
a nation, during the last part of the 
Second World War and during the few 
years afterwards, which was shot through 
with very serious problems, but he never 
gave up. He tapped the reserves not only 
of the Democratic Party, but of the people 
of our country. 

He believed in families; he believed in 
neighborhoods; he believed in communi- 
ties. And he saw that, in spite of problems 
which change from one day to another 
or divisions among people which cause hot 
debates in a free country, that there was 
an undercurrent, a reservoir, a founda- 
tion, a base of innate courage among the 
American people, and there were princi- 
ples which never change, principles of 
honesty, integrity, dedication, concern 
about one another, steel strength when 
our country was in danger, and compas- 
sion and love among American people. 

And his ability as a President to tap 
these tremendous resources comes daily 
for me in the White House as a reassuring 
fact, because I know that the same char- 
acteristics that existed when he became 
President, when he served, still exist 
among people in our country today. 

A few days ago in Grant Park, you had 
assembled for a great visitor probably the 
largest crowd of human beings ever as- 
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sembled in the United States, perhaps 
even the world, in history—about a mil- 
lion and a half people, who came not out 
of curiosity, but to demonstrate that there 
was a hunger among us to preserve the 
finest characteristics that permeate our 
lives, fill our hearts and our souls. You 
recognized that there are things eternal 
and that there are things in a modern 
technological world that do not change. 

We Democrats must remember that, 
although all parties have deep religious 
faiths. But we should remember that our 
country also is strong, ethical, morally, 
spiritually, that we don’t change inside, 
that we have an obligation to one another. 
And the strength of our party and of our 
country lies in our belief in one another, 
our confidence in the future, and our de- 
termination, which we will never yield, 
that we will make together the greatest 
nation on Earth, the United States of 
America, even greater in the future. If 
you'll help us, we'll help you realize this 
dream. 

Thank you very much. I'll see you on 
television in a few minutes. 
[The President spoke at 8:09 p.m. in the Ban- 
quet Annex Hall at the McCormick Place Con- 
vention Center. He then went to the Don Max- 
well Hall, where he delivered the following 
remarks at the main dinner at 9:05 p.m.] 
My good friend Mayor Jane Byrne, 
Chairman Dunne,’ Michael Howlett,” 
State officials, Members of Congress, dis- 
tinguished leaders of Chicago and Cook 
County, both Democratic and _ those 
who’ve not yet been converted to our 
party—{laughter|—and especially more 
than 12,000 of Jane Byrne’s closest 
friends: 

I know where to come the next time I 
want a quiet, restful evening to spend 
alone. [Laughter] 


* Cooke County Democratic chairman. 
* Master of ceremonies for the dinner. 
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Just a few minutes ago, I went down 
and spoke to five or six thousand people, 
and I was on the way back to my hotel 
when Jane said, “Wait, you haven’t seen 
anything yet.” And this is an absolutely 
unbelievable sight. I’m proud to be here. 

In the last few years, this is my third 
visit to this great city on an occasion when 
the mayor of Chicago is honored. A Pres- 
ident has many interesting and exciting 
experiences, but I don’t believe any more 
interesting or exciting than to be here 
tonight. 

I’ve been doing a lot of different things 

lately. When I was at Sunday school yes- 
terday morning, one of my friends said, 
“Mr. President, I know what you’ve been 
doing the last week or so. What are you 
going to do next?” And I said, “Well, I’m 
going to Kansas City tomorrow morning 
to speak to the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities and then tomorrow 
night [’'m going to Chicago to a large 
testimonial dinner to Mayor Jane Byrne.” 
And they looked at me for a while and 
said, “You’ve been spending an awful lot 
of time with Catholics lately.’ And an- 
other Baptist friend standing nearby said, 
“Well, it hadn’t hurt you at all. Keep it 
up.” 
I am glad to be with you, members of 
all political parties, members of all faiths. 
I speak to you tonight as President of the 
greatest nation on Earth, and I also speak 
to you as a friend of your mayor. I also 
speak to you as a Democrat. 

This enormous attendance is proof in- 
deed of the enthusiasm and the dedica- 
tion and the unity and the commitment 
and the confidence of people who live in 
Chicago, and it’s also proof of the tre- 
mendous leadership of your Mayor Jane 
Byrne. You’ve made a wise choice and I’m 
proud of it. 


We are here to honor the mayor, to 
provide her with the support and the 
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help she needs in a very difficult job and 
to recognize the fine performance which 
she has already exhibited to the rest of 
the Nation in the short time she’s held 
this exalted office. 

I want to thank you for this support 
for her personally and to encourage you 
to keep it up. The lifeblood of politics 
and effective government is good and 
loyal people ready to work, ready to con- 
tribute talent, ability, and care, for one 
another. Your mayor is depending on 
you, and your President is depending on 
you, also. 

God must have loved Democrats be- 
cause he made so many of us. However, 
he always leaves us short of money. Our 
opponents can almost always outspend us. 

Since we don’t like to lose elections, 
we work harder to raise money, and we 
do a better job in office after we are 
elected. Your mayor has proven that. 
This extraordinary determination and 
fighting spirit and better performance all 
in our party make sure that our party is 
the first choice of Americans. By earning 
the loyalty and the support of the Amer- 
ican people, we have been the majority 
party for the iast 50 years, and my deter- 
mination is to keep it that way. 

Mayor Richard Daley understood the 
basis for party strength. He was proud of 
the people of Chicago. He dedicated his 
life, as you know, to serving you. He 
earned the loyalty of the people of this 
city, no matter what your party prefer- 
ence might be. In doing that, he made 
Chicago synonymous with economic prog- 
ress and with workable government. 

What I admired most of all and what 
kept him in office so long was that his 
government, your government, was one 
with a human side. He understood that 
politics is a two-way street, that loyalty 
comes to an officeholder only if we give 
good government to the people who vote, 
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and bring into the political system work- 
ing people—immigrants, minorities, the 
old, the needy. Then they'd know they are 
better off to be inside the political system 
rather than outside as an alienated and 
lonely American citizen. 

So, when we honor Jane Byrne tonight, 
we also honor the tradition of Chicago 
and the people who helped to make her 
become your Mayor—I might add, with 
an unbelievable 82 percent of the vote. 
And we also honor the people who have 
made Chicago one of the great success 
stories in the entire world. 

From the time Chicago was founded, 
people came here in search of better lives. 
They came here to work and to build to- 
gether. That’s what still distinguishes 
Chicago today. You are a city of build- 
ers—builders of new industries and great 
enterprises, and the most superb architects 
on Earth. There is no better symbol of this 
than the Chicago skyline—nothing like it 
in the world. 





This afternoon I and Rosalynn and 
Jane Byrne, George Dunne, and others, 
flew down the lakeshore and looked at 
the skyline from a helicopter. It was a 
thrilling sight, and I get a thrill as Presi- 
dent and as an American every time I see 
it. And there’s another side to Chicago 
that I also admire, which I mentioned 
earlier—its human dimension. This is a 
city of families. This is a city of neighbor- 
hoods, where churches and community 
life and traditions are important. 

When His Holiness Pope John [Paul] * 
II came here, he did not visit just the 
great cathedrals. He went to the neighbor- 
hoods, and he went to their churches. He 
went to the South Side, to Marquette 
Park, to Pilsen, to the Five Holy Martyrs 
Church, and the Visitation Church, He 
was in the different communities of this 


* Printed in the transcript. 
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city, where unique heritages and customs 
stay strong and vital. 

Sustaining that neighborhood life has 
been a chief goal of Mayor Jane Byrne. 
She’s fighting for the well-being of neigh- 
borhoods in Chicago, and I can assure 
you that she’s fighting for Chicago in 
Washington as well. And she is winning 
her fight in both places—here and in 
Washington. 

With a good partnership between your 
mayor and your President, Chicago is 
leading the country in urban develop- 
ment action grants, above any other city 
in the Nation. We expect this money to 
stimulate $300 million in private invest- 
ment, creating 5,000 new and permanent 
jobs in Chicago. In addition, we’ve ap- 
proved block grants for Chicago of $127 
million for this lyear. We’ve just reached 
an agreement with Mayor Byrne, who is a 
tough negotiator, that will preserve over 
1,300 federally funded city government 
jobs. 

My urban policy means making gov- 
ernment work better together—Federal, 
State, and local. In Chicago, we have 
had an opportunity to ensure that a 
major national and international travel 
system is not stifled in its necessary de- 
velopment and expansion. 

I’m very pleased to report to you to- 
night that after 10 years of waiting and 
after several months of work with Mayor 
Byrne, we have finally reached an agree- 
ment, in principle, to relocate some de- 
fense facilities at O'Hare Airport which 
will permit the much-needed expansion 
and modernization of your international 
air terminal. 

This is good news for Chicago, and it’s 
good news for the millions of people who 
fly in and out of O’Hare Air Terminal, 
and it’s good news to me because it rep- 
resents precisely that kind of creative Fed- 
eral-local cooperation that’s so important 
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to our mutual success and lets our Nation 
realize its great strength. 

I don’t want to recite a long list to- 
night. I just want to emphasize to you at 
this special evening banquet, that Jane 
Byrne is working hard for this city in the 
same tradition as her great predecessors. 
And I can also say that if we had more 
congressional delegations like Chicago’s, 
we would be moving even more vigorously 
to rebuild all our cities and also to rebuild 
our national economy even more rapidly. 

I’ve worked closely with Senator Ad- 
lai Stevenson, with Danny Rostenkowski, 
with Frank Annunzio, and all the rest of 
the Chicago delegation. When I say that 
Chicagoans are builders, I mean that you 
also send that same building spirit to 
Washington. 

When I took office as President and the 
times called for rebuilding a stagnant 
economy, I called on the Democratic 
Congress and Chicagoans in that Congress 
to get the job done. We’ve done that 
job—together—and we can be proud of 
it. 

We've increased our commitments to 
Democratic programs—social security, 
housing, education, and health. Corporate 
profits are up 50 percent. Farm exports 
have broken world records in 1977, 1978, 
and again in 1979. Taxes have been cut. 
In 1980, you will realize tax savings of 
over $40 billion. We’ve had good luck in 
getting away from unnecessary regula- 
tions. We have cut 1,000 OSHA regula- 
tions off the books. Paperwork is down 15 
percent and the budget deficit has been 
slashed 60 percent by $36 billion. Those 
things are important. They are kind of a 
measure of what we have tried to do in 
this country and what we’ve accom- 
plished. 

In 30 months, we’ve created 814 million 
new jobs in America, a quarter million of 
those jobs right here in Chicago. We’ve 
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brought the national unemployment rate 
down by 25 percent. And in Chicago, be- 
cause of your extra good leadership, un- 
employment has been cut almost 30 per- 
cent. 

Throughout the country, we created a 
million new jobs for black workers, over 
1,000 * of those jobs for black citizens here 
in Chicago. We've created 700,000 jobs 
for teenagers in America, 17,000 of those 
jobs here in Chicago. We’ve created over 
a million jobs for construction workers, 
30,000 of those jobs here in Chicago. The 
country’s never had before so many new 
jobs in such a short time, and we are still 
hard at work. 

Americans in 1976 also wanted to re- 
build our cities, our older cities. I knew 
that with the right policies older cities 
could be rebuilt, a new spirit could be en- 
gendered, past defects could be corrected, 
our urban dwellers could be given a better 
life. 

With your help, we launched the Na- 
tion’s first comprehensive urban program. 
We changed old and existing Federal pro- 
grams so that for the first time they really 
began to give better services to our people. 
Now, downtown and inner-city commu- 
nities are reviving all over the Nation. As 
in Chicago, the building spirit has revived, 
and people are putting hard work and 
new life back into our cities. 

There’s plenty to be done. It will not be 
easy, but we are off to a good start, and I 
pledge to keep this progress going. Our 
cities in America must be rebuilt. If you’ll 
help me, we will succeed with that job. 

And we are now devoting that same 
American spirit—individualism, innova- 
tion, dedication—to our energy problem, 
to free us from dangerous overdependence 
on imported oil. We now import more 


‘The President meant to say 


100,000. 
[Printed in the transcript.] 
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than half the oil we use from foreign 
countries. Next year, we will spend $70 
billion on foreign oil. We are importing 
oil; we are exporting jobs; we are import- 
ing inflation. 

We’ve begun to act after too long a de- 
lay. We’ve already cut imports by 24% mil- 
lion barrels per day by 1985, but we know 
that this will not be enough. We must do 
better. 

I have now sent to Congress, in July, a 
program to conserve more energy and to 
produce more American energy. I pro- 
posed a windfall profits tax on the un- 
earned income of the oil companies of this 
country to help poor families pay high en- 
ergy bills, to build a better transportation 
system, and to produce synthetic fuels, so- 
lar power, and other energy in our own 
country. 

It will amount to the most ambitious 
peacetime undertaking in our history, on 
the same massive scale as we saw when we 
built the Interstate Highway System 
throughout the United States. It’s the 
kind of program Chicagoans like. It builds 
on American strengths. It harnesses 
American ingenuity. It provides Ameri- 
can jobs. 

We can cut our oil imports by one-half 
by 1990. We can reassert American lead- 
ership. We can achieve energy security. 
All it takes is a spirit of common enter- 
prise and determination, and that’s what 
we've got. 

Energy price increases are now the 
main force driving inflation. Oil price in- 
creases have caused 4 percent of our own 
inflation rate. Without energy, the infla- 
tion rate this past summer—this sum- 
mer—would be no higher than it was in 
1978 or 1977. 

Clearly, no economic problem today is 
more important than the 10 years of high 
inflation, and I intend, with your help, 
to bring it under control. 

We took a big step forward just a few 
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weeks ago by forging a historic national 
accord. It’s a broad agreement with la- 
bor on economic and domestic policy, 
with direct participation on wage and 
price stability. For the first time ever, 
we’ve made full partners of those who suf- 
fer most from inflation—the working men 
and women of America. 


The national accord acknowledges 
that we all have to tighten our belts. 
We've recognized inflation as the number 
one threat economically to our country. 

The national accord acknowledges 
that we can succeed. We can and we will 
do it fairly. We can and we will protect 
jobs. We can and we will protect the poor 
and the disadvantaged. That’s what the 
national accord is all about. It’s not just 
to make life comfortable for the few. It is 
to bring economic justice and security to 
all Americans. 

There’s nothing easy about this infla- 
tion fight for you or for me, In fact, I’m 
the fourth consecutive President to con- 
front this same problem. Presidents before 
me have tried mandatory controls and 
they've also tried the deepest recession 
since the 1930's. Neither worked. I believe 
they didn’t work because we’ve never be- 
fore had a comprehensive energy policy, 
and we’ve never before had a national 
accord where the tackling of the inflation 
problem would be a joint effort among 
government, business, and labor. 

The national accord gives us all an his- 
toric opportunity to bring inflation down 
without massive unemployment and suf- 
fering. It’s a program that can appeal to 
our finest instincts and can bring about 
the best in Americans. 

We face other challenges and opportu- 
nities. As President, my first and my fore- 
most responsibility is to keep America 
strong and to maintain peace for our peo- 
ple. We are also helping to bring peace to 
our friends in the Middle East, who’ve 
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been enemies for centuries and at war al- 
most continually for the last 30 years. 

We're determined to control” nuclear 
weapons. The Senate must ratify the 
SALT II treaty. 

And as Americans, we will always hold 
high the banner of basic human rights 
throughout the world. 

We are indeed maintaining America’s 
leadership among all nations on Earth. 
This is not an easy role, but we will not 
fail. 

Let me add this about inflation and jobs 
and world peace and our other chal- 
lenges: When I became President, I de- 
cided to confront the fundamental prob- 
lems of our country. I decided to do it 
forcefully and directly, no matter what the 
political impact might be, no matter what 
the public opinion polls might be. 

Whatever the future may hold, I want 
the personal satisfaction to know that we 
did not duck problems, that we did not 
settle for half-hearted approaches, that 
we always put the interests of this country 
first. We owe that debt to the Democratic 
Party. We owe that debt to the people of 
this country, and I owe that debt to 
myself. 

As a Democrat and as President, I’m 
not afraid; in fact, I look forward to 
tough political fights—and with your 
help, we will not lose those fights ahead. 
This has been the approach of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and this has been the ap- 
proach of our country to major challenges 
in the past. 


Whenever our Nation has been in dan- 
ger, whenever we have seen our Nation 
being tested, Americans have put aside 
differences, have put aside trepidation 
and fear, have reached our hands out to 
one another, have joined in together and 
have approached the future with deter- 
mination and with confidence. That must 
always be our commitment, as it must be 
in times like these. 
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The energy crisis, the inflation crisis, is 
not as easy to see as the First World War 
or the Second World War or the Great 
Depression. But at the same time, our 
Nation’s security is in danger. 

At times serving as President can be a 
lonely job, but a President, particularly a 
Democratic President, does not stay lonely 
on a trip to Chicago, especially when 
you’re with Jane Byrne and 12,000 friends 
of hers and great leaders on your own. 

I'll still be with you when I’m back in 
Washington. I'll still be working with 
Mayor Byrne, with George Dunne, with 
[Representatives] Frank Annunzio, Danny 
Rostenkowski, and all the other good 
Democrats and Republicans who are here 
representing Chicago. 

We'll be working together to tap that 
great reservoir of strength in America— 
the same spirit that’s brought us together 
in time of war and depression, that can 
reunite us again to meet any challenge and 
to prevail. 

When Pope John Paul spoke to a mil- 
lion and a half Chicagoans in Grant Park, 
he saw in you a picture of America—a 
nation formed of many people, each with 
a different history, but together creating 
something new each day. I share that 
beautiful vision of Chicago and of 
America. And our common prayer will 
be that we will return to the basic and 
unchanging values that have made this 
country great. 

I pledge to you as President to lead this 
Nation—all of our people—to realize that 
vision so that our most fervent prayers for 
each other and for our great country will 
be answered as God has answered them 
in the past. 

Thank you very much. God bless all of 
you. 


NOTE: The following morning, the President 
attended a private reception at the residence of 
Mayor Jane Byrne. 
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Kampuchea 


Statement Announcing United States Relief 
Effort Pledge. October 15, 1979 


A human tragedy of horrifying propor- 
tions is unfolding in Kampuchea, with 
millions of people facing illness or death 
from starvation. Every member of the in- 
ternational community has a duty to help 
avert further mass suffering in Kam- 
puchea. This is beyond politics. It is a 
matter of simple and urgent humanitarian 
concern. 

Two respected agencies—the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRC) and the U.N. Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF )—have been acting as agents 
for concerned governments and the 
United Nations in launching a major re- 
lief program to get food and medicine to 
the people of Kampuchea before it is too 
late. 

I am today announcing an_ initial 
United States pledge of $7 million to this 
effort: $2 million from the United States 
Refugee and Migration Assistance Emer- 
gency Fund, plus 10,000 tons of food, 
worth $5 million from Food for Peace. 
This is in addition to the more than $1.2 
million we have already devoted to feed- 
ing and caring for people along the Thai- 
Kampuchean border. I hope we can do 
more once the food and medicine begins 
to flow to those who need it, and I am 
eager to work with Congress to that end. 
Subsequently, we expect that the United 
Nations World Food Program, which is 
taking a leading role in mobilizing inter- 
national food assistance, will draw upon 
U.S. pledges already made. 

Secretary-General Waldheim has ap- 
pealed to U.N. member states to support 
this effort with money and food. Japan, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Aus- 
tralia, Britain, and the European Eco- 
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nomic Community, have already re- 
sponded. I urge others to follow their 
example. 

I want to commend the private volun- 
tary agencies which have moved so 
quickly to deal with this emergency. Dur- 
ing Pope John Paul’s visit to the White 
House, he and I discussed the need to act 
swiftly. I know that his concern is 
shared by religious groups of many 
denominations. 

A heavy responsibility rests on the 
regimes and fighting armies causing so 
much of the misery in Kampuchea. I call 
on those who are supplying them the 
weapons of war to use all their influence 
to assure that humanitarian relief reaches 
the people. 


Commissioner for Patents and 
Trademarks 


Nomination of Sidney A. Diamond. 
October 15, 1979 


The President today announced his in- 
tention to nominate Sidney A. Diamond, 
of Tucson, Ariz., to be Commissioner for 
Patents and Trademarks. He would re- 
place Donald Banner, who has resigned 
from the Commission. 

Diamond, 64, is currently counsel to 
the New York City firm of Kaye, Scholer, 
Fierman, Hays & Handler and vice presi- 
dent of the International Patent and 
Trademark Association, the American 
group of the International Association for 
the Protection of Industrial Property. 

He was born October 17, 1914, in New 
York City. He received an A.B. from 
Dartmouth College in 1935 and an LL.B. 
from Harvard Law School in 1938. 

Diamond practiced law in New York 
City from 1938 to 1941 and in Washing- 
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ton from 1941 to 1943. From 1943 to 
1946, he was with the Justice Depart- 
ment as special attorney and special as- 
sistant to the Attorney General. He has 
practiced law in New York City since 
1946, first with Roosevelt, Freidin & Lit- 
tauer, then since 1956 with Kaye, Scholer, 
Fierman, Hays & Handler. 

Diamond has served as chairman of 
the American Bar Association’s section of 
patent, trademark and copyright law and 
as vice president of the Copyright Society 
of the U.S.A. He has written numerous 
articles in legal and other journals on 
trademark and copyright matters. 


White House Conference on 
Families 


Memorandum From the President. 
October 15, 1979 


Memorandum for the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies 

In July, the National Advisory Com- 
mittee of the White House Conference on 
Families held its first meeting. The Com- 
mittee adopted a plan of action for the 
Conference, which includes hearings, state 
activities, and White House Conferences 
at several sites throughout the country. 

A major goal of the White House Con- 
ference on Families, which I called for in 
my campaign for the Presidency, is to 
identify public policies which strengthen 
and support families as well as those 
which harm or neglect family life, and to 
recommend appropriate changes. To ac- 
complish this goal, the Conference must 
have the support and assistance of every 
Department and Agency within the 
government. 

I am, therefore, directing Department 


and Agency heads to cooperate fully with 
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the staff of the White House Conference 
on Families. Such cooperation should in- 
clude, but not be limited to, the follow- 
ing: Identifying and cataloging pro- 
grams, policies and research studies which 
impact on family life; analyzing the im- 
pact of selected policies and programs; 
publishing studies, reports and other in- 
formational materials relating to families; 
providing detailees, logistical assistance, 
meeting facilities and other resources for 
Conference activities; earmarking discre- 
tionary funds for projects which support 
the goals of the White House Conference 
on Families, and informing employees and 
constituent groups about Conference 
activities. 

To demonstrate this Administration’s 
commitment to the goals of the WHCF, I 
am requesting Agency and Department 
heads to be available to make presenta- 
tions at the hearings which will be held 
this fall and at the White House Confer- 
ences scheduled for June and July of next 
year. To coordinate government-wide par- 
ticipation in the Conference, an Inter- 
agency Task Force will be established. 
Please designate one of your Special As- 
sistants or an Assistant or Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Policy or Planning who 
has knowledge of family-related programs 
and a capacity to draw on the resources 
within your Department to serve on this 
Task Force. Notification of this appoint- 
ment should be sent to John Carr, Execu- 
tive Director of the White House Confer- 
ence on Families (472-4393) by October 
25, and your designee should plan to at- 
tend the first meeting of the Interagency 
Task Force scheduled for November 1. 

Thank you for your assistance in help- 
ing strengthen and support our nation’s 
families. 

Jmmmy CarTER 


NOTE: The text of the memorandum was re- 
leased on October 16. 
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Dolton, Illinois 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session 
at a Townhall Meeting. October 16, 1979 


Tue Presipent. First of all, I want to 
thank my good friend, Marty Russo, for 
that wonderful introduction. 

In 1974, a little bit earlier in the year 
than this, I was Governor of Georgia, and 
this district had an incumbent Congress- 
man. I won’t say which party he repre- 
sented. But I heard way down in Georgia 
about a fine young man who was running 
for Congress for the first time, and I left 
Georgia and came up here and went to 
the VFW Club just a couple blocks from 
here. They told me they may not have but 
50 or 75 people there—it was a fairly 
small building—but there were six or 
seven hundred local citizens packed in 
that place, not to see me, because I was 
an unknown Governor, but to see Marty 
Russo. You’ve been good to him and he’s 
been good to this district and good to the 
country. 

The most important thing I know of as 
President is, in times of trouble and chal- 
lenge, in times when our Nation might 
even be in danger, in times when people’s 
lives are changing very rapidly and people 
are concerned about their own families, 
to tap the tremendous strength of this 
country, the strength that comes from a 
knowledge of one another, a confidence in 
our neighbors, and a confidence in the 
future. 

And it’s very important—[interruption 
from the audience|—a free country. I 
think you can hear me okay. It’s very im- 
portant for us in this country when we do 
have trials to rally together. 

I was in Chicago last night standing 
on the decks of Delta Queen No, 2 witha 
great mayor, and we had one of the most 
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remarkable political events that I have 
ever known about—12,000 people came 
to show their confidence in local govern- 
ment, their confidence in a superb new 
mayor, and an appreciation of what Chi- 
cago has been in the past, is now, and 
will be in the future. 

I’ve come to listen to your questions 
and to give you the best answers that I 
can. It’s a pleasure to be here. You’ve 
honored me by letting us meet together, 
and now, Id like to turn to the first ques- 
tioner, and if you'll give me your name 
and the question, I'll be glad to try to 
answer. 

QUESTIONS 


POPE JOHN PAUL II 


Q. My name is Father Al Pizza. I’m 
from St. George, in Tenley Park. First of 
all, I just feel fortunate to be able to tell 
you I think you’re doing a fantastic job. 
I think you have an impossible job. And 
I would wish sometimes that the news 
media would give you an even break. 

My question has to do with—it’s an 
easy question for you, I think. 


Tue Preswent. You can stop right 
there to be safe. [Laughter] 


Q. It has to do with the Pope’s visit. 
He drew millions of people around our 
country, and I was wondering what your 
personal thoughts would be about the ef- 
fects he’s going to have in the long range 
around the world with, especially, maybe 
in Communist countries. Do you think 
he is going to be able to change people or 
change the attitudes, maybe lift the 
apathy and the cynicism and things like 
that, along those lines? If we could just 
maybe hear your thoughts on that. 

Tue Presipent. Obviously, as Presi- 
dent, I was extremly interested in hav- 
ing the Pope come here to begin with. 
I extended him a personal invitation last 
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spring and was delighted when he de- 
cided to accept it. 

When I had a private meeting with the 
Pope in the Oval Office, following the 
North Lawn reception and before the 
South Lawn speeches, he and I discussed 
his visit. He and I were both surprised, 
pleasantly surprised, at the tremendous, 
unanticipated outpouring of affection 
and love for him, exemplified by the 
enormous crowds. I doubt that there’s 
ever been a larger crowd assembled, for 
instance, than there was in Grant Park in 
Chicago, to see His Holiness there. 

It was a great testimony, I believe, to a 
hunger among the American people to be 
reminded of and to remember those 
characteristics of human beings that 
never change—truth, integrity, humility, 
gentleness, the strength of families, com- 
passion, concern, unselfishness, love— 
those kinds of things we don’t talk much 
about in public life. But the Pope in 
speaking of them aroused, in American 
people, a response that was truly remark- 
able and very good for all our country, 
no matter what faith an American might 
espouse in his own religion or her own 
religion. 

In our private conversations we talked 
about many things. We talked about 
families. We talked about abortion. We 
talked about the truth that exists in open 
societies and the threat of communism to 
stamp out peoples’ deep religious beliefs. 
We discussed his recent trip to Poland, 
which is a Communist Government, but 
where the church is undoubtedly stronger 
than the government itself. We talked 
about the overwhelming Christian nature 
of the people who live in both North and 
South America. We talked about parts of 
the world where it’s very difficult for the 
Christian message to be promulgated— in 
China, for instance, or in some other 
places throughout the world. We talked 
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about the shift toward secularism in 
Western Europe and the concern that the 
Pope has about that development. 

There was a great belief expressed by 
him, which I certainly share, that we’ve 
got to put our religious faith to action, 
that we can’t just talk about gentleness, 
we can’t just talk about compassion, we 
can’t just talk about love and overlook 
the deep needs of our immediate neigh- 
bors and those who suffer from hunger or 
lack of clothing or lack of shelter through- 
out the world. 

So, I believe that the message he 
brought, both publicly and privately, was 
an inspiration to me as President. It was 
also an inspiration to our whole country. 
I think his beneficent influence through- 
out the world has been well established, 
not only in his trip to free countries like 
ours and Mexico’s but also behind the 
Iron Curtain in Poland. 


I might say one thing finally about that. 
It was an unprecedented thing to have 
the Pope visit the White House. This has 
never been done before. But I hear from 
all kinds of religious faiths—Jews, Protes- 
tants, even those who belong to the Is- 
lamic faith. I’ve not had any criticism at 
all, so far as I know, from any of those 
other religious faiths because the Pope did 
come to our country, because they all see 
that his ministry and his message was one 
that tapped the best in America. And I’m 
very proud that he could come, and I in- 
vited him back. He said he wanted to rest 
up first. 


THE NATION’S ECONOMY 


Q. Good morning, Mr. President. 

THE PreswwENT. Good morning. 

Q. By the way, welcome to Dolton. 

THE PresipENT. Good to be in Dolton. 

Q. The thing that seems to be foremost 
in everyone’s mind now is the fact that 
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your economic program isn’t working real 
well. We still have runaway inflation and 
the only prices that seem to be coming 
down are gas-guzzling automobiles and 
pork. 

Do you think that it might be time for 
a change in your policies, such as strict 
wage and price controls? 

THe PresivenT. I think the policies 
that we have established are the best, and 
I believe that they’re going to pay off. 
What we've had in the past 11 years is 
excessive inflation. I am the fourth Pres- 
ident who has tried to deal with inflation. 
So far we have not been successful. Man- 
datory wage and price controls were at- 
tempted by President Nixon. They were 
very quickly abandoned. And we still suf- 
fer with high meat prices because of those 
mandatory price controls on farm prod- 
ucts. 

We also went through a time of deep 
recession, almost a depression, approach- 
ing the problems of the 1930's. That also 
did not cure inflation. 

What I’ve tried to do is to deal at the 
roots of it. For instance, we’ve just formed 
a national accord, an agreement between 
the government, business, and labor, to 
work together now to hold down both 
wages and prices. We’ve been remarkably 
successful already with our wage and 
price guidelines. For instance, the wage 
increases in 1979 have been no higher at 
all than the wage increases in 1978. And 
the prices over which we do have some 
authority in our voluntary price controls 
have been going up in price only one-half 
as much as those over which we do not 
have control, like energy. We’ve never 
had this before, a voluntary cooperative 
effort. 

Energy is the main threat and the main 
cause of high inflation. The oil prices 
raised by OPEC have caused 4 percent of 
our inflation rate. If it weren’t for energy, 
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if you could just set aside energy and 
count everything else put together—food 
and everything else—this past summer of 
1979, the inflation rate would be no high- 
er at all than it was in 1978 and 1977. But 
OPEC oil prices have increased more 
than 60 percent since last Decmber. The 
approach to that is to have an energy 
policy that cuts down on oil imports. We 
now import half the oil we use. We also 
import, along with that, inflation and 
unemployment. 

The Congress is finally addressing, af- 
ter long years of delay, this energy prob- 
lem. We’re trying to reduce imports, in- 
crease oil production in our own country, 
gas production, coal production, use of 
solar power, synthetic fuels, and also have 
a major emphasis on conservation. 

If we can cut down on the amount of 
oil we import, that will be a major step 
toward controlling inflation. And I pre- 
dict to you that before this year is over, 
you will see the inflation rate begin to go 
down because of the action we’ve already 
taken. 

The last point to a very complicated 
answer is that we have tried in this proc- 
ess not to have jobs fall off. In the first 30 
months of my term—I’ve only been in 
office now less than 3 years—we have had 
a net increase—not decrease, but a net 
increase—of 82 million jobs in this 
country: a million construction jobs, 
700,000 jobs for black people; a quarter 
of a million of those increased jobs are in 
Chicago alone. So, at the time we’ve had 
high inflation and high interest rates, 
we’ve also had the highest employment 
level in the history of our Nation. 

We've tried to protect people from high 
job losses that have always come along, 
in the past, with high inflation. And if we 
turn the inflation rate down—and I am 
predicting that we will—and hold those 
jobs up, I think it will be a good step in 
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the right direction. And controlling those 
energy costs and having cooperation be- 
tween labor and business with Govern- 
ment, I think is a good policy. 

I might say that we’ve done all we 
could at the Federal Government level. 
We've restricted spending programs, but 
given our people better lives. We have cut 
the deficit by 60 percent. Corporate 
profits are up 50 percent. We have got 
20,000 fewer Federal employees now 
than we had when I took office. We’ve 
cut down paperwork by 15 percent. We 
have gotten the Government’s nose out of 
the private sector by deregulating air- 
lines. We’re now moving on other 
sectors. 

So, I believe our total package of eco- 
nomic policies is the best we can have, 
and I think with a little patience, which 
everybody must have, and a little reali- 
zation that it’s a common problem, not 
one caused by any particular person or 
party, I think with that understanding 
and strength of our country, having con- 
fidence in it, we will succeed. 

So far, we’ve got problems; we can 
solve them together. 


U.S.-CUBAN RELATIONS 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Joe 
Penn, from Riverdale. I’m a semi-retired 
pharmacist, and it is indeed an honor and 
privilege, most sacred as far as I’m con- 
cerned, to be able to speak to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I’m actually 
awed; therefore, I have to 
question. 

The gentleman before me stole the 
thunder, and you answered it very well. 
I was going to ask you about putting an 
immediate freeze on wage prices, et 
cetera. So, my alternate question is in 
regards to Cuba. 

In view of the fact that we’ve finally 
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come to recognize communistic countries 
such as Russia, Red China, and others, 
why can’t we accept the fact that our 
neighbor, Cuba, and its form of govern- 
ment is here to stay and end the futile 
and useless embargo once again and give 
Monroe Doctrine a chance to work? 

Tue Preswent. Okay. [ll be glad to 
answer that. I’ll be glad to answer that. 

We are not at war with Cuba. We have 
no intention of being antagonistic toward 
the people of Cuba. The fact is that 
Cuba’s policies, within their own nation 
and relating to other countries, make 
them a very difficult government to rec- 
ognize Officially. Also, they are almost 
completely subservient to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. They’re kind of a surrogate of 
the Soviets. The Cubans have over 45,000 
troops in countries overseas where, in my 
opinion, they have absolutely no business. 
It’s the most highly militarized country 
on Earth per capita. 

The are constantly interfering in the 
affairs of adjacent countries or other 
people, for instance, Puerto Rico. The 
Puerto Rican people voluntarily choose 
the form of government they want. They 
are now a commonwealth of our country. 
They may prefer to be a State, the 5lst 
State; they may prefer to be independent. 
Whatever the Puerto Rican people want 
suits me fine. Castro is constantly trying 
to stir up the people of Puerto Rico to seek 
independence from the United States, 
which the Puerto Rican people do not 
want. He points out the advantages of 
independence. But when people leave one 
country and go to another, the people 
leave Cuba and go.to find a better life in 
Puerto Rico. 

I think we’ve got to have a firm policy 
on Cuba. 

The last point is this: There’s no way 
that Cuba could survive economically, 
with their Communist experiment 90 
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miles from our country, without the So- 
viets propping them up. Every day the 
Soviet Union sends to Castro $8 million 
just to keep the Cuban people alive eco- 
nomically and to keep Castro in power. 
And they send them large quantities of 
arms, military weapons—and don’t even 
charge Cuba for it. All the other satellite 
countries in Eastern Europe, for instance, 
when they get arms from the Soviet 
Union, they have to pay for it. 

So, I believe that until Cuba can bring 
their own troops back from unwarranted 
involvement in the internal affairs of 
other countries, until they release the 
hundreds and hundreds, even thousands 
of political prisoners they have in jail, and 
some of them have been there over 20 
years, and until they stop interfering in 
the internal affairs of countries, even in 
this hemisphere, we will not recognize 
Cuba. After that, we’ll consider it. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 


Tue Preswent. Thank you, Doctor, 
very much. Yes, sir? 


FOREIGN OIL IMPORTS AND U.S. FOOD 
PRICES 


Q. Hello, Mr. President, my name is 
Harvey Harris, and I attend school here 
at Thornridge High School. 

Tue Preswent. Right on. [Laughter] 

Q. The question that I would like to 
ask you is, what do you plan to do about 
the rising prices of gasoline, and what do 
you plan to do about the OPEC nations 
keep raising the prices of barrels of oil? 
Do you plan to raise the price of wheat or 
the imports that go over there? 

Tue Presiwent. I see. We don’t have 
any control, Harvey, over the prices that 
are charged to us for oil from overseas. 
What we must do is to cut down on our 
overdependence on that oil. So, what we 
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want to do is to cut down on imports and 
produce more energy in our own country. 

The most important thing that we can 
do, everyone in this room can do, is to save 
energy. The more we save, the more our 
families benefit and the more the security 
of our country is protected. 

Every family represented here, I hope, 
later on today will meet together, either at 
suppertime or at lunch, and just talk over 
how you, in your own homes, on your own 
jobs, traveling back and forth, can cut 
down on the consumption of energy. The 
more we save, the better off we all are. 

We're also trying to shift toward the 
use of energy sources that never give 
out—solar power—and the use of growing 
crops like trees or farm crops to make 
gasohol out of. If we can do that, then 
year after year, for thousands of years, 
we'll have an adequate supply of energy. 

Another thing that we can do is use the 
kinds of energy in our own country that 
we have most of. The number one State 
in the Nation on coal reserves—you know 
what it is? Illinois, right. And we can in- 
crease the use of coal. So, the more we can 
move away from dependence on those 
foreign countries, the better off we are. 

You mentioned wheat and corn. I 
would rather have what God has given us, 
in the way of land and the ability to pro- 
duce food, than I would to have all the 
oil deposits in Saudi Arabia and all the 
OPEC countries put together, because 
we’ve got a permanent, very fine strategic 
export that the rest of the world needs, 
they will get, and is profitable for us. 

The number one State in the export of 
farm products—you know what it is? IIli- 
nois. Right. Very wise audience. 

And every year since I’ve been in office, 
we have tried to increase the exports of 
grain. We set world records in 1977, world 
records in 1978, world records in 1979. I 
believe in 1980, next year, we'll set world 
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records again on the total amount of grain 
exported. 

We don’t want to punish our farmers by 
raising the prices of our grain so it cannot 
sell on foreign markets. The OPEC coun- 
tries have very small populations. They 
don’t buy much food, and if we cut off all 
our shipments of wheat and corn to the 
OPEC countries, they could very easily 
get that wheat or corn from France or 
from European countries or from Argen- 
tina or some other country aside from us. 
It would only hurt our farmers. So, I 
would rather see our exports be sure, so 
customers could depend on us and to have 
this tremendous benefit from getting new 
customers for our grain. 


When I ran for President, I promised 
that there would never be any grain em- 
bargoes put on the farmers as there were 
several times just before I became Presi- 
dent. So, I think for us to export our beau- 
tiful product of food and to import less oil 
from overseas because we save and pro- 
duce more energy at home, is the best ap- 
proach. That’s what we’re doing. I need 
all of you to help me with it. 

Thank you very much, Harvey. 


DEFENSE AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Gerald 
Reilly. I reside in South Holland, IIli- 
nois. I would like to add my words of 
welcome to you for coming to our area 
and express my appreciation for the won- 
derful job you are doing under condi- 
tions as they exist today. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you, sir. 


Q. Mr. President, do you feel that the 
money appropriated for defense in your 
1980 budget is really for defense or a step 
towards the possible conflict with another 
nation? 

Tue Preswenrt. I'll be glad to answer 
that. 
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The most important responsibility that 
I have as President is to guarantee the se- 
curity of our Nation. It comes above 
everything else—above inflation, employ- 
ment, energy, agriculture—to preserve the 
security of our country, because unless our 
Nation is secure, unless our Nation is free 
from the constant threat of a successful at- 
tack by other countries, then everything 
that we stand for would be lost. 

I have no apology for the defense budg- 
et request. I believe in a strong defense, 
and as long as I’m President, the strength 
of our military forces will be second to 
none. I want to be sure that if any other 
country is tempted to attack the United 
States, that they will realize that they are 
committing military suicide. 

We only spend about 5 percent of our 
gross national product on defense. In the 
past, this is the lowest we’ve ever spent. 
In the past, we’ve spent 8, 9, 10, 11 per- 
cent. The Soviet Union spends 13 percent 
of their gross national product on defense. 
Our military is still better than theirs, and 
we're going to keep it that way. But I 
hope that every American will realize that 
it’s not a sacrifice when we pay our mili- 
tary personnel a good salary, when we 
give them high training, when we give 
them the best weapons. 

What I want to be sure of is that all of 
our nuclear submarines, all of our air- 
planes, all of our tanks, all of our artillery 
pieces, are never used—are never used— 
and the way to do this is to let the world 
know that we’re strong, not only in weap- 
ons and service people but also in our na- 
tional will. 

If the other countries on Earth—our 
allies, our friends, our potential adversar- 
ies—know that the United States is a 
strong country, then we'll have peace. If 
they ever believe that the United States is 
weak, either because we don’t have ade- 
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quate weapons or because we don’t have 
the courage and the unity to defend our- 
selves, that is when we’ll have to use our 
weapons and that is when we'll have loss 
of life. 

One of the greatest things that I’ve 
experienced as President—the first time in 
40 years—is that since I’ve been in the 
White House, we have not lost a single life 
of a young American in combat, and I 
pray to God that we'll have that record 
when I go out of office. 

So, to summarize: peace with all na- 
tions on Earth, through strength here at 
home. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Q. Good morning, Mr. President. 

Tue Preswent. Good morning. 

Q. I’m Pershing Broome, of Phoenix, 
Illinois. I'm also on the faculty here at 
Thornridge High School. And I, too, 
would like to welcome you to Thornridge. 

Tue Presivent. It’s a pleasure. 

Q. I believe during your campaign for 
the Presidency some 3 years ago, you pro- 
posed to take the “E” out of HEW. I also 
believe that the Congress has voted to do 
just that. Do you plan to sign the bill to 
make this effective? 

Tue Present. Absolutely. I’m very 
proud of that legislation. I'll tell you why, 
just briefly. 

When I was in State politics, my main 
interest was in education. When I was 
elected to the State Senate, I had one re- 
quest when I got to Atlanta, that was to 
be put on the education committee. I was 
on a local school board for 7 years before 
I went to the State Senate, and when I 
became Governor, I spent about 25 per- 
cent of my time trying to make sure that 
education for our students was improved. 
Since I’ve been President, that has not 
been the case. 
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Education in Washington gets lost. I 
doubt that 2 percent of the people in this 
room could tell me who is specifically re- 
sponsible for better education from the 
Federal point of view. 

So, I believe that a separate depart- 
ment that can focus not on social pro- 
grams, not on arguments and so forth and 
lawsuits but on better classroom education 
is a very important step forward. 

The second thing is this: We wrote into 
the law a requirement that the bureau- 
cracy be reduced. The law says that we’ve 
got to have 500 fewer employes in the new 
Department of Education than we have 
now. With increased efficiency, we can 
do that. The law also requires that no in- 
crease in personnel in the new Depart- 
ment can be approved unless the Presi- 
dent, the Office of Management and 
Budget, and also the Congress specifically 
votes to increase personnel. So, we've tried 
to build in there a protection against in- 
creased bureaucracy. 

The third thing that the law says is 
that local people, not the Federal Govern- 
ment, shall have control over the policy 
and the curriculum of the schools. I want 
to keep the Federal Government’s nose 
out of the business of the local school 
system. 

So, I’m proud of the new law, as you 
can well see, and I believe it’s going to be 
better for education all over the country. 

Thank you, sir. 


SCHOOL BUSING 


Q. Mr. President, I am Marcella Kuer- 
sten, of South Chicago Heights. And it 
is indeed a privilege to be here today. 

Tue Present. Thank you, ma’am. 

Q. Young families, when they buy 
homes or go out to rent, usually buy a 
home that is near a school. Then they find 
out when their children go to school, they 
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are bused maybe on the other side of the 
city or to other parts of the county. Now, 
you mentioned a few minutes ago, we 
should learn how to cut back on our gas 
situation. Do you think it’s feasible to con- 
tinue the busing of students? And it’s also 
a tremendous tax burden on the taxpayer. 

THe PresipeNT. My own experience 
has been and my own belief is that man- 
datory busing ought to be minimized. 

There are requirements under the law, 
as you know, against any sort of discrim- 
ination or preventing students from get- 
ting the same quality of education within 
a given city or within a given school dis- 
trict. That’s got to be honored. 

My hope is that the present dispute 
concerning the integration of the schools 
or the elimination of discrimination in 
the schools in the Chicago region can be 
solved harmoniously. And I don’t know 
where the best place might be to do it. 

I have a feeling that to have the deci- 
sion made by the local Federal court 
might very well be better for Chicago and 
the preservation of its neighborhoods and 
the honoring of the civil rights of people 
than to have it as a debate between the 
local school system and the Department 
of HEW. I’m not sure; that’s my belief. 
I don’t know what will come out. 

We are operating under Federal laws 
concerning school districts and busing 
and integration, the elimination of depri- 
vation of basic civil rights, and we’re try- 
ing to work out an agreement. If that 
agreement can’t be worked out between 
HEW and the local school board, then the 
normal transfer would be to the Federal 
court. And I’ve seen the Federal courts in 
the South, 10, 15 years ago, do outstand- 
ing jobs in trying to relieve these conflict- 
ing tendencies and pressures for the best 
interests of the students. I have confidence 
that that will be done in this case. 
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I don’t have any authority over it, as 
you know, as President. But I believe that 
everyone wants to work it out so that there 
can be a satisfactory solution for black 
parents, for those who speak Spanish or 
other languages, for those who have 
strong ethnic commitments, and for those 
who want to preserve neighborhoods, 
those who want higher quality education. 

So, what happens in the future will be 
very closely observed by me, and I'll do 
the best I can to reach the ultimate goal 
of honoring people’s rights and having 
better education. But don’t consider it 
to be a catastrophe if the case is moved 
into court. I think there it can be consid- 
ered very calmly, very carefully, and I 
believe that ultimately the solution will be 
satisfactory to you. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Q. Good morning, Mr. President. 

Tue PrEsIDENT. Good morning. 

Q. I’m Arlene Zuiker, from Dolton, 
Illinis. As an elementary schoolteacher, 
on behalf of the children, I'd like to thank 
you for coming to Dolton so they can see 
participatory democracy in action. 

Tue Preswwent. Thank 
much. 


Q. Mr. President, my husband and I 
are both employed, and our combined in- 
comes put us in the above-average group, 
which does not allow for grant-in-aid eli- 
gibility for our four college-age children. 
Yet by the time we pay tuition for these 
four children, our income drops to the 
poverty level, practically. Question: Is 
there any hope in this inflationary period 
to have a tax credit for educating our 
most important natural resource, the 
youth of America? 


you very 


Tue Preswent. The question is not 
whether to give assistance to a family with 
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college-age children, but what form that 
assistance should take. 

I decided—before I became President, 
as a matter of fact, but after a long ex- 
perience in education and financing—that 
the best approach was the one that we've 
taken. We've increased the Federal con- 
tribution to education, in the first 2 years 
I was in office, by 60 percent above what 
it had been in the past. We implemented 
last year, 1978, a $12 billion* increase in 
aid to make sure that every family in this 
country, even one like your own, would 
have an opportunity to put their children 
through college, if the students were ac- 
ademically qualified and did their work. 

We've approached it on a broad base. 
First of all is direct grants to students if 
their parents don’t have the financial abil- 
ity to put them through; secondly is a 
loan program to guarantee that the stu- 
dents, on their own initiative, can finance 
their college tuition and other costs and 
then repay afterwards when they are able 
to sustain their own income; and the third 
one, of course, is a work-study program, 
where the students can work part-time and 
go to school part-time or go to the class- 
room part-time, combining those two 
efforts so that the work part of their life is 
related in some way to the actual courses 
that they are taking. But we’ve tried to in- 
crease this tremendously. 

The problem with going to tax credits 
is that we have not found any formula 
by which you could help the low- and 
middle-income families. You have a much 
greater financial benefit to the very 
wealthy families at the expense of the 
other taxpayers. So, this direct focusing of 
help on grants, loans, and work-study pro- 
grams is a much better and fairer way to 
cuarantee that the students can go to col- 
lege. 


*The President meant to say $1.2 billion 
Printed in the transcript.] 
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I believe that if you have a thorough 
knowledge of what we do offer that there 
won’t be any reason for all four of your 
children or the ones that you might have 
in the future—I don’t know how many 
that would be—{not] to go to college and 
get a good education. 

Good luck in the future and also now. 


HOUSING CONSTRUCTION AND FINANCING 


Q. Good morning, Mr. President. 

Tue Presiwent. Good morning. 

Q. I’m Pat Adamski, and I live here in 
Dolton. My question- 

THE PRESIDENT. 
name? 

Q. Pat. 

THE PRESIDENT. Pat. 

Q. My question this morning is—as 
you know, the mortgage market is getting 
very tight. Fourteen States now either are 
running short of or have no money. How 
are you going to ease this problem, be- 
cause this is going to affect people coun- 
trywide—real estate agents, builders, and 
people who buy and sell? 

Tue President. It’s hard to answer 
that question about the future. My hope 
is that interest rates have peaked, along 
with inflation, and will now be going 
down. 


What’s your first 





High interest rates are caused by high 
inflation. It’s very difficult to have inter- 
est rates lower than the inflation rate. So 
the best attack on interest rates is to do 
what I’ve described earlier—to get the in- 
flation rate back down, with high yield 
of farm products, adequate farm stor- 
age, the working relationship between 
labor, business, and government, for a 
change, to hold down wages and price in- 
creases and to decrease the imports of oil. 

As far as the homebuilding is con- 
cerned, taken some action since 
I’ve been President that has paid off very 
well. In the past, when interest rates got 


we've 
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up above 9 or 10 percent, the homebuild- 
ing industry took a nosedive, because it 
was almost impossible to get financing. 
That has not happened. I can’t say that 
in the next few months it may not hap- 
pen, but so far we have sustained a re- 
markable record of home construction. 
We've averaged about 1.8 million homes 
per year in this country so far, in spite of 
high interest rates, because we’ve made 
available to homebuilders and to families 
new sources of financing for homes. 

I don’t know what will happen in the 
future. I can’t guarantee that there won’t 
be some dropoff in that level, but it set 
records for the first 2 years, even in spite 
of high interest rates. In my opinion, the 
purchase of a home is still a good invest- 
ment for a young couple that can afford 
the monthly payments. 

I think real estate, including land, 
homes, and other things, will continue to 
go up at least a moderate rate, and I 
believe that when we get inflation under 
control with the policies that I’ve de- 
scribed, we'll alleviate that pressure. But 
we are doing everything we can with sav- 
ings and loan bankers, the people who 
help us with finances, Government pro- 
grams for low- and middle-income fami- 
lies, FHA, Farm Home Administration 
loans, to make sure that there is no drop- 
off in home construction or availability of 
homes. There may be local problems. I’m 
not trying to mislead you, but we have 
really held down the historic dropoff in 
home construction. 

I might say, as another indication of 
that—TI spoke to the Building and Con- 
struction Workers Union meeting in San 
Diego this past week—and since I’ve been 
in office, we’ve put an extra million con- 
struction workers on the job; we’ve cut 
the unemployment rate in that industry 
down by 40 percent. That’s another indi- 
cation that homebuilding and other con- 
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struction is still a very strong element in 
our society. 

I hope it will stay the way it has been. 
So far, we’ve got a good record. I just 
pray it'll hold. 

ENERGY 


Q. Good morning, Mr. President. 

Tue Preswent. Good morning. 

Q. My name is Christopher Stevo. 
Could you please tell me how we are 
progressing in developing new energy 
sources ? 

Tue Present. I couldn’t hear you. 
Come up here a minute. 

When I get supporters and allies his 
age trying to help me resolve the energy 
question, I think we’re on sound ground 
and we've got the right road filled out for 
us. 

We’re doing several things at one time. 

First of all, the Congress has very wisely 
required that all the automobiles pro- 
duced now and in the future would have 
to be much more efficient, get a lot more 
miles for every gallon. That’s the first step. 
By 1985 all the automobiles produced in 
our country would have to average 27! 
miles per gallon, a big improvement over 
what we have had in the past. 

Secondly, automobile buyers, with the 
high gasoline prices and with the few 
gasoline lines that took place this summer, 
have rapidly shifted toward the smaller 
and the more efficient automobiles. 

All of you can help. I said earlier that 
I hope the families would have a consulta- 
tion about how you can save energy. 

When you go home from this meeting, 
look at how many cars you meet on the 
road that only have one passenger—some- 
times two, very rarely three or four. And 
if you would change your driving habits, 
and five people could ride in your car to 
and from work, instead of five automo- 
biles going to and from work, that saves a 
tremendous amount of fuel. 
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Another thing that we can do is to shift 
toward the use of gasohol and other auto- 
mobile fuels that come not from oil, which 
is going to run out on Earth, but which 
can be sustained on a permanent basis. 
We've made a move in that direction in 
the Congress in the last year, and it’s go- 
ing to have tremendous influence. Brazil, 
for instance, now produces about 10 per- 
cent of all its automobile fuel from grow- 
ing plants, through gasohol, and I think 
our country is moving very rapidly toward 
that. 

We're encouraging automobile 
manufacturers to shift toward other kinds 
of propulsion. You’ve probably noticed 
that one of the major automobile pro- 
ducers, the biggest one in the world, has 
just come out with an experimental auto- 
mobile that uses batteries that can run 
30,000 miles on one set of batteries, about 
a hundred miles before it has to be re- 
charged. You can drive your car a hun- 
dred miles during the day, put it in the 
garage, plug it into the plug in your ga- 
rage; the next day you can go a hundred 
more miles. And you can do that 300 times 
before you have to change batteries. 

So, new design of automobiles, more 
efficient driving habits on the part of 
Americans, and new forms of energy, like 
gasohol, can all help to make sure that we 
have a better efficiency in the future and 
that we use our fuel more wisely. 

That was a great question, and I thank 
you for it very much. 

I might say that it doesn’t hurt people 
to ride bicycles instead of cars. I was out 
early this morning before the Sun came 
up, and i ran 4 miles. And it doesn’t hurt 
people to walk to work every now and 
then. 


also 


And I hope that you'll see, in general, 
that when our country faces a problem 
like energy shortages, that we need not 
shrivel up and be fearful about the future 
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or start lashing out against one another 
and try to take some selfish advantage. It 
may be that the new awareness on the part 
of Americans that we have limited 
amount of energy will be the best thing 
that ever happened. 

I think our country can be stronger, not 
weaker. I think our family life might be 
coordinated rather than more frag- 
mented. I think neighborhoods might be 
preserved a little bit more. I think people 
might be healthier, because they get more 
exercise. And we might pause a little bit in 
our lives and enjoy the beauty of the 
places that we live, instead of dashing 
from one place to another and not even 
recognizing what God has given us. So, I 
think in general we might be a better peo- 
ple because of it. 


FEDERAL—LOCAL RELATIONS 


Q. Good morning, Mr. President. My 
name is Ralph Spencer. I’m from Calu- 
met City, Illinois. I am involved there in 
local politics, somewhat. I’m an alderman 
in Calumet City, and being involved in 
the local politics, I do get concerned and 
have a lot of people asking, is the return 
and the balance of money that goes into 
Washington from a particular area and 
the amount that comes back to this—par- 
ticularly Illinois. 

One of the things that is very important 
in the financing of local government is 
Federal revenue sharing. It has developed 
into a very, very important function or 
very, very important source of revenue. I 
understand that very shortly Federal reve- 
nue sharing, as it stands right now, is des- 
tined to cease. 

What is your feeling, and what is your 
stand towards balancing out the payments 
to the local people, and what is the future 
of Federal revenue sharing? 

Tue Present. I don’t believe there’s 
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any chance that Federal revenue sharing 
would be in danger for local governments. 
That answers part of your question. 

Secondly, when you start balancing how 
much Federal money comes back into a 
community compared to how much goes 
from that community to the Federal 
Government, you get into some very com- 
plicated economics. 

The best way I know to make sure you 
get more money back than you pay in is 
not make so much money yourself, to start 
with, because the rich communities, where 
the people have high income and pay more 
income tax, don’t ever get back as much 
as you paid in, whereas a poorer com- 
munity, with income very low or perhaps 
very serious problems on housing and a 
high unemployment rate, they’re the ones 
that do get Federal money back to let their 
lives be better. So, I think you live in one 
of those very fortunate communities, ap- 
parently, where you have a fairly good 
life and a fairly high income, fairly high 
employment, not any serious housing 
problems, and so forth. 

We have always believed that the Fed- 
eral Government should provide aid and 
have a minimum control over the lives of 
people. One of the best things that we can 
do to control inflation, by the way, that I 
have not mentioned so far, is to get the 
Federal Government’s nose out of the 
affairs of private citizens or out of the 
affairs of the free enterprise system. We've 
tried to do this, and we've been success- 
ful in some areas. I'll give you one quick 
example. 

We made a move to deregulate the air- 
line industry. It was opposed by almost 
every airline company in the Nation, but 
Marty Russo and others helped, and we 
got that legislation passed. It’s been a 
great benefit. Airline fares have dropped 
remarkably low. The airplanes now, in- 
stead of their being a quarter full, are 
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almost filled to capacity, passengers have 
gone up in number tremendously, and the 
profits of the airlines have also gone up. 
We're trying to do the same thing now 
with other elements of the American free 
enterprise system. 

In some cases, too many cases, the Fed- 
eral regulatory agencies that are sup- 
posed to regulate an industry have be- 
come protectors for that industry at the 
expense of the American people. And I 
think the more we can get the Federal 
regulatory agencies’ nose out of the busi- 
ness of the free enterprise system and let 
competition work, the better off our coun- 
try will be. 

So, there are many ways that you can 
make sure that the Federal Government 
does have a more effective relationship to 
the people in your own community. 

One other thing that I’ve tried to do 
is to cut the Federal deficit. We’ve slashed 
the Federal deficit by more than 60 per- 
cent, $36 billion, and at the same time, 
we've cut down on the percentage of our 
total Nation’s income that’s collected from 
people and spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment. When I became President, it was 
about 23¥2 percent. We've cut that down 
now to 21% percent, and we’ve got it 
going in the right direction. 

So, we’re trying to cut the Federal defi- 
cit, balance the budget, reduce the 
amount of your money that the Federal 
Government collects and sends back to 
somebody, and also, we’re trying to get 
the Federal Government’s nose out of 
your business. All those things, in the long 
run, will pay off. 


TRAFFIC STOP SIGNS 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Larry 
Kast, and I’m a mechanical engineer. I 
live in Dolton, and I work for the Metro- 
politan Sanitary District of Greater Chi- 
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cago. I’m going to address myself to con- 
servation of energy. I know it’s a very 
good subject of yours. 

Four-and-a-half years ago, I was picked 
by the late Mayor Daley to run for Cooke 
County commissioner, and Mayor Jane 
Byrne, at that time, was our chairman of 
the nominating committee. And I ran. But 
during the campaign, I made a study on 
where are we wasting energy or where can 
we save energy, and I found out that we 
I addressed myself to the 1,200,000 
cars, automobiles that are in use today on 
a day-by-day basis, 110,000 trucks that 
are “unning around every day, mostly 8 
hours a day, and I addressed myself to 
kinetic energy, which is energy of motion. 

And when you see these automobiles 
with a 2-ton vehicle coming to a stop sign, 
an unnecessary stop sign, and stopping, to 
get that car going 30 miles again requires 
an awful lot of energy, not to mention a 
78,000-pound truck, approximately 40 
pounds [tons] fully loaded, 40 miles an 
hour coming to a stop light, an unneces- 
sary stop light, or a stop sign, and then to 
get that car or that truck going again, 40 
tons, 40 miles an hour, you eat gasoline or 
fuel up by the gallons. And this is where 
we are losing or wasting fuel. 

I also make these statements, and I 
have calculations to prove it. Four-and- 
a-half years ago, during that campaign, I 
calculated it. And would you believe, by 
the time I- 

THE Present. I think the people are 
going to want you to ask a question. 

Q. All right, fine. I took kinetic energy, 
I converted it to Btu’s; Btu’s to gallons of 
gas; gallons of gas to crude oils; crude oils 
to number of barrels. And it came out to 
be we could conserve 7 million barrels a 
day—fantastic—exactly what we were im- 
porting 44 years ago. Today it’s 8.3 mil- 
lion or more barrels. 

All right, my question is: Do you think 
that system of reducing or eliminating 
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one-third of the stop signs has merit across 
the country? 

THE PRESIDENT. Good question. It was 
a long question, but I think it’s worth- 
while, because this is one of the few ques- 
tions that I get for which I’m not responsi- 
ble. [Laughter] Nobody can accuse me of 
putting in those extra stop signs, right? 
[Laughter] 

You know, I believe that this is one 
area that we have not adequately ad- 
dressed. And I will relay your question to 
the Secretary of Transportation, Neil 
Goldshmidt, and tell him, in working with 
local people and also in the Federal high- 
way system, to see if we can’t reduce the 
number of unnecessary stop signs. And I 
think that that is a very worthy suggestion. 

We get a lot of good thoughts and a lot 
of good ideas from coming out to meet 
with people like you, and I think the 
sense that I get is that we are all partners. 
Every one of your constituents, as a local 
official, is also my constituent, and every 
one of Marty Russo’s constituents in this 
district is my constituent. We represent 
the same people. And what I do as Presi- 
dent that benefits our Nation is exactly 
what you want, whether you’re a Demo- 
crat or a Republican. You want the Presi- 
dent to do a good job. 

I don’t have time for another question, 
I’m sorry. 

But I would like to say this in closing. 
When we read the local newspapers or 
see the evening television or listen to the 
radio, what we get at the moment of that 
day is a picture, most often an accurate 
picture, of the problems of our society. 
The inconveniences are multiplied in 
their importance, and the debates that 
take place on controversial issues, like 
taxes or housing or interest rates or infla- 
tion or legislation concerning educa- 
we see and we think about the dif- 
ficulties and the and_ the 
temporary failures. 
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What we don’t see on the news, but 
what we ought to remember, is the bless- 
ings that we have in this country. I think 
we ought to be sure to inventory for our 
own reassurance and then just comment 
every now and then to people that listen 
to your voice about what God has given 
us in this Nation. 

We’re a nation of freedom. Our people 
can stand on our own feet, make our own 
decisions, be different, be individuals, be 
innovative, be hard working, be lazy if 
we want to, get a good education, choose 
our own jobs, choose a place to live, 
choose our own Officials, criticize the 
government, make comments, make sug- 
gestions, influence our neighbors. We 
have a country that lets each person take 
whatever talent we have and express that 
talent and let that talent grow to a maxi- 
mum degree. 

We also have a nation that’s strong. 
We're the strongest nation on Earth. 
Militarily, we’re the strongest; economi- 
cally, we’re the strongest; politically, 
we’re the strongest; morally, ethically. 
Deep religious beliefs all exist with- 


in us. We've got our faults; we 
make our mistakes; we’re not per- 
fect. And as I mentioned to _ the 


Pope on the South Lawn of the White 
House the Saturday before last, we’re re- 
sponsible for our own actions. But let’s 
don’t ever forget that the United States 
of America is the best place on Earth to 
live. It’s the greatest nation on Earth, and 
I believe that you and I together can 
make it even greater. 

Thank you very much. God bless you 
all. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 10:05 a.m. at 
Thornridge High School gymnasium. 

Following the town meeting, the President 
attended a private reception for Democratic 
State representatives and officials of the State 


Democratic Party at the Holiday Inn in Har- 
vey, Ill. 


Pay Advisory Committee 


Appointment of 17 Members. 
October 16, 1979 


President Carter today announced se- 
lection of 17 prominent business, labor, 
and public figures to serve as members 
of the anti-inflation program’s Pay Ad- 
visory Committee. They will serve with 


John Thomas Dunlop, a Harvard eco- 


nomics professor and former Secretary of 
Labor, who has accepted the chairman- 
ship of the Committee. 

The President said on September 28 
that he would name a committee to 
broaden public participation in the devel- 
opment and administration of the volun- 
tary pay standard for the second year 
of the anti-inflation program. It was en- 
larged from 15 to 18 to provide for wider 
participation. 

The Pay Advisory Committee will ad- 
vise the Council on Wage and Price 
Stability on developing policies that en- 
courage anti-inflationary pay behavior by 
employers and labor, in order to deceler- 
ate the rate of inflation and provide for 
fair and equitable distribution of the bur- 
den of restraint. 


The Committee will recommend any 
modifications to the pay standard it con- 
siders necessary and to pay exception and 
noncompliance decisions of the Council. 
It will also recommend new or revised 
interpretations of the pay standard. 

Members of the Committee were 
chosen after wide consultation with rep- 
resentatives of labor, business, and the 
general public. 

The Committee will hold its first meet- 
ing at 10 a.m., Wednesday, October 17, 
in Room 2008 of the New Executive Of- 
fice Building. 

Following are names of the Committee 
members and the sectors which they 
represent: 
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Public Members 


Joun T. Duntop—Chairman. Mr. Dunlop is 
currently Lamont University professor at 
Harvard Business School and was Secretary 
of Labor from March 1975 to February 
1976; 

Puytuis WALLACE, professor of industrial re- 
lations at the Sloan School of Management 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy; 

Rossen W. FLemino, president of the Corpo- 
ration for Public Broadcasting and former 
president of the University of Michigan; he 
has accepted subject to approval of his 
board ; 

ArvIN ANDERSON, chairman, Office of Col- 
lective Bargaining, City of New York; 

Lioyp ULMan, professor of economics, Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations, University of 
California, Berkeley; 

Ropert NATHAN, consulting economist and 
chief executive officer of Robert R. Nathan 
Associates, an economic consulting firm. 


Labor Members 

Lane KirKLAND, secretary/treasurer of the 
AFL-CIO; 

Wituiam Wynn, president, United Food and 
Commercial Workers ; 

Joun Lyons, president, International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers; 

Lioyp McBrinez, president, United Steelwork- 
ers of America; 

Frank Fitzsimmons, president, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America; 

Douctas Fraser, president, United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace, and Agricultural Implement 
Workers Union. 

Business Members 


HeatH Larry, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers; 

Jesse Hitt, president and chief executive offi- 
cer of Atlanta Life Insurance Company; 

Cuar.es R. McDona .p, chairman, Council of 
Smaller Enterprises, and president, McDon- 
ald Equipment Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio; 

Joun T. Conner, chairman of the 
Allied Chemical Corporation ; 


board, 


Nora Pace, senior vice president, American 
Paper Institute; 
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Puitip M. HAw_ey, president and chief execu- 
tive officer of Carter Hawley Hale Stores. 
Alternates will be named later for busi- 

ness and labor representatives. 


Carter Family Peanut Warehouse 


White House Statement on the Findings of a 
Special Investigation. October 16, 1979 


We are, of course, carefully studying 
the report and will have further comment 
on it later. 

We said from the beginning of the in- 
vestigation that no moneys were diverted 
from the Carter warehouse into the 
Jimmy Carter Presidential campaign or 
from the campaign into the warehouse, 
and the report shows our statements were 
absolutely correct. We also said from the 
beginning that we would cooperate fully 
with the investigation, and the report 
shows we did exactly that. 

We are very pleased by the special 
counsel’s findings. 

NOTE: On March 20, 1979, Paul J. Curran was 
appointed by the Department of Justice as a 


special counsel to investigate the financial trans- 
actions of the Carter family peanut warehouse. 


International Convention on Load 
Lines, 1966 


Message to the Senate Transmitting an 
Amendment to the Convention. 


October 17, 1979 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the advice and 
consent of the Senate to acceptance, an 
amendment to the International Conven- 
tion on Load Lines, 1966. The report of 
the Department of State is enclosed for 
the information of the Senate in connec- 
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tion with its consideration of the amend- 
ment. 

The International Convention on Load 
Lines establishes uniform international 
principles governing the safe loading of 
ships in all seasons and waters. The pur- 
pose of this amendment is to expedite the 
procedure for amending the technical an- 
nexes to the Convention. 

I believe that the proposed amendment 
is highly desirable. The Convention’s 
present amendment procedure has made 
it impossible to bring into force many 
technical improvements to the require- 
ments of the Convention. The new 
procedure will greatly facilitate and 
accelerate the entry into force of these 
essential improvements. 

I recommend that the Senate give con- 
sideration to this amendment and advice 
and consent to its acceptance. 

Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 
October 17, 1979. 


Department of Education 
Organization Act 


Remarks at the Bill Signing Ceremony. 
October 17, 1979 


THE PreEsIwDENT. The first thing I want to 
do is to invite into the room the real bene- 
ficiaries of the new Department of Educa- 
tion, a group of fourth grade students 
from Brent Elementary School. This 
morning they can stand where they want 
to. [Laughter| 

In 1962 I was serving on a local school 
board in the Deep South and had been 
for 7 years. We were going through a time 
of sociological change, when public, 
elected officials, and churches, business 
leaders stood mute while children suffered 
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because of ancient policies of racial dis- 
crimination. That situation changed be- 
cause of schoolteachers and the courage of 
educators, who saw the devastating effect 
of continued racial policies in the South 
and throughout the country. 

I decided to run for the State Senate 
to see if I could help in Georgia, based on 
my own experiences under those trying 
circumstances. And when I got to Atlanta 
as a newly elected Senator, I had one re- 
quest, and that was that I be put on the 
education committee. And I was. 

I later ran for Governor, and my prime 
campaign commitment was to improve 
education in Georgia. And we did. I spent 
probably 25 percent of my time as Gover- 
nor trying to deal with better education 
for our students. 

When I became President, that situa- 
tion was drastically different. There has 
not been in the Federal Government an 
adequate mechanism by which we can 
improve the quality of education in the 
United States, and I say that not in criti- 
cism of those who've served under such 
difficult circumstances. But I think you 
could interrogate local elementary and 
high school principals and classroom 
teachers, county school board members, 
State school superintendents, college pro- 
fessors, university presidents, Governors, 
and you would find an almost complete 
negative attitude toward how much sup- 
port is given from the Federal Govern- 
ment for better education compared with 
the tremendous potential that exists. 

As Fritz’ pointed out, we have in- 
creased tremendously the Federal finan- 
cial contribution to education, 60 percent 
in 2% years, with the help of the Con- 
gress. This has obviously been focused in 
a very fine way, but the interrelationship 
between local people—public and private 


‘Vice President Walter F. Mondale. 
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education—and State officials, who are 
directly responsible and ought to have 
control over the policy of the schools—re- 
lationship between them on the one hand 
and the Federal bureaucracy on the other 
one has been a very poor record. 

I don’t know what history will show, 
but my guess is that the best move for the 
quality of life in America in the future 
might very well be this establishment of 
this new Department of Education, be- 
cause it will open up for the first time 
some very substantial benefits for our 
country. 

There is a growing concern in our Na- 
tion about the decrease of the measure- 
ment of the quality cf education through 
testing, through the achievement levels of 
our students. And it’s not the students’ 
fault, it’s not the teachers’ fault that there 
have been obstacles placed in the way of 
better education because of bureaucracy, 
too much redtape, too much confusion, 
an inadequate consultative process. 

When I was a Governor, I didn’t know 
where to go in Washington to get the an- 
swer to a question about education in my 
State. And I'll bet you very few—I’ll bet 
you not more than two or three Governors 
in this Nation know who, specifically, is 
responsible for the educational programs 
in Washington. [’]l bet you not 10 per- 
cent of the Members of the House and 
Senate know, specifically, who is responsi- 
ble. In the future I hope that everyone 
will know interested in educa- 
tion—this is the Secretary of Education, 
and that’s the person that I'll go to to get 
the answer to a question or to resolve a 
problem or to overcome a difficulty. That 
is a great step in the right direction. 

Also, I hope and I pray and I’m deter- 
mined that we’re going to cut out unnec- 
essary forms, applications, redtape, reg- 
ulations that have been an obstacle in the 
past. 


-who’s 
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It’s important for us to remember that 
education is the biggest single national in- 
vestment in the United States. Sixty mil- 
lion Americans are directly involved in 
the educational process; that is 3 Ameri- 
cans out of 10, who work in a direct or in- 
direct way in education, $120 billion spent 
in our country every year on education. 
And I want to see that investment of hu- 
man and financial resources pay rich 
dividends in the future. It hasn’t in the 
past, not nearly up to the potential. We’re 
going to change that. 

I believe that we can have, in the fu- 
ture, the acknowledgement that policy, 
curriculum, personnel decisions should be 
made at the local level, as close as pos- 
sible to the parents and to the students in 
private and public education, and that 
the Federal Government is there, eager to 
help, to bridge gaps, to consult, to re- 
move problems. And I hope the prime 
focus will be on the quality of the knowl- 
edge and the future life of each student. 

I think this can be a fairly narrowly 
focused commitment. It’s not possible to 
have that focusing of attention in Health, 
Education, and Welfare, where education 
is buried under the enormous responsi- 
bilities of welfare, health, and other re- 
lated subjects. 

There can also be a substantial saving 
in administrative costs, and that’s built 
into the legislation in a mandatory fashion. 
I won’t go into details about it. 

And I believe that in the future we can 
have a much more responsive Federal 
Government, where, if a problem should 
arise in an embryonic way, an educator 
can know exactly where to go to get an 
answer, and where there can be a bridg- 
ing of a chasm that quite often in the 
past has separated educators from the 
Federal Government. It’s not going to be 
a panacea which can resolve every prob- 
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lem immediately, but I’m determined to 
make it work. < 

And I’m very grateful to all of those 
who’ve been instrumental in reaching 
this goal after I don’t know how many 
years of frustrated efforts. Sometimes it 
didn’t look as though we were going to 
make it, and Fritz has already thanked 
those who have helped. Educators, local 
officials of all kinds, interested parents, 
students helped, and I think in the House 
and Senate, as Fritz has already said, we 
had superb bipartisan leadership. 

I’d like to introduce now, to speak for 
the House, Jack Brooks, who’s a formid- 
able ally to have in a tough fight. He hates 
to lose, and he rarely does. [Laughter] 
And I’m very grateful to Jack Brooks, 
because there were times when the out- 
come was in doubt, and had it not been 
for him, we would not have prevailed. 
And I think what he’s done for me as 
President, for our government, and for 
the children and other students in our 
country is a notable achievement, and 
I’m deeply grateful to Jack. 

I might point out that Frank Horton ? 
and the Republicans helped enormously 
to make sure that the Nation knew, and 
the votes indicated, that this is not a par- 
tisan issue, as Fritz has already pointed 
out. 

But I would like to introduce to you 
my friend, with a great deal of gratitude, 
Jack Brooks. 

CONGRESSMAN Brooks. Mr. President, 
I want to thank you. It gives me a great 
pleasure to be here on this occasion. We 
weren't always sure we’d make this trip. 
| Laughter] 

But an educated citizenry is essential to 
the survival of a democratic form of gov- 
ernment, to the promotion of justice and 
equality, and to our country’s economic 


* Congressman Frank Horton of New York. 
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progress. And for the first time, our $14 
billion education program will be receiv- 
ing Presidential attention, and the man- 
agers can be held accountable for achiev- 
ing maximum results. 

So I want to congratulate you, Mr. 
President, for your insight, your leader- 
ship in the field of education. This bill 
is a result of cooperation and teamwork 
between the White House and the Con- 
gress, and we’re just pleased to join you 
here in finalizing that successful effort. 

THe Present. I don’t know if Carl 
Perkins * is here. Is he? I wanted partic- 
ularly to thank him. Well, Jack, you tell 
him that we missed him, and thank him 
especially. 

And now Id like to turn to Abe Ribi- 
coff, who had a similar responsibility and 
achievement in the Senate. He, contrary 
to Jack Brooks, made an extremely dif- 
ficult issue look easy. [Laughter] But I was 
involved in both fights on both sides, and 
they are great allies to have. 

But Id like to call now on Abe Ribicoff 
to come and say a word, if he will. Abe? 

SENATOR Ripicorr. Mr. President, in 
1960 President-elect Kennedy asked me 
what job Id like in the Cabinet, and I 
told him Id like to go to HEW. And the 
basic reason for that was education. When 
I got in the Cabinet, I realized that the 
problems of health and welfare were so 
overriding that education was relegated 
to the back burner. 

When I came to the Senate in 1963, 
the first measure I placed in the hopper 
was the creation of a Department of Edu- 
cation. I felt then that it was absolutely 
essential. If we were to take care of chil- 
dren such as this, we needed the organi- 
zation to put into effect the huge ex- 
penditures of money that we have been 
appropriating. And I’m so pleased that 


* Congressman Carl D. Perkins of Kentucky. 
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President Carter was the first President 
during that interim period who realized 
the absolute necessity for a Department 
of Education. 

So, now it’s become a reality—organi- 
zation is policy, the policies that we have 
been adopting can be put into effect. And 
I want to take this opportunity of thank- 
ing my colleagues in the Congress and 
especially you, Mr. President, for making 
it possible for this Nation to move forward 
for all its people with a Department of 
Education. 

Tue Present. I don’t think Senator 
Percy is here, but he was a strong right 
arm for Abe Ribicoff. 

Is Dr. Benjamin Mays here? I’ve been 
looking around to see if I could find him. 
Dr. Mays, would you come here, please? 

Dr. Mays probably personifies the ded- 
ication of educators as well or perhaps 
better than anyone I know in this coun- 
try. He’s been involved in education un- 
der the most trying circumstances for 
more than 50 years, as a teacher, as a 
president of a great university, as a leader 
in the extremely difficult sociological 
changes that took place under the aegis 
of education, which required great cour- 
age and his personal influence over many 
Americans, including myself. I think he 
personifies—just to repeat myself—the 
finest elements of education. 

And I just thought it might be good for 
me to get one of the fourth graders from 
Brent and for Dr. Mays to stand here, 
just to show you how important it is to 
bridge the generation gap and how the 
effect of distinguished 
dedicated educators, many of whom can- 


beneficial and 
not be recognized—how their impact on 
the life of a child can be so beneficial to 
our country. So, I just want to get these 
two up here with me. 
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And now Id like to sign the bill. 
[At this point, the President signed the bill.] 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:10 a.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 

As enacted, S. 210 is Public Law 96-88, ap- 
proved October 17. 


Department of Education 
Organization Act 


Statement on Signing S. 210 Into Law. 
October 17, 1979 


Education is our most important na- 
tional investment. It commands the time 
and attention of 60 million Americans— 
3 citizens in 10. It consumes an annual 
public and private expenditure in excess 
of $120 billion. Every citizen has a vital, 
personal stake in this investment. Our 
ability to advance both economically and 
technologically, our country’s entire intel- 
lectual and cultural life depend on the 
success of our great educational enter- 
prise. 

At no time in our history has our Na- 
tion’s commitment to education been 
more justified. At no time in our history 
has it been more obvious that our Nation’s 
great educational challenges cannot be 
met with increased resources alone. 

I came to the office of the Presidency 
determined that the American people 
should receive a better return on their in- 
vestment in education. I came equally de- 
termined that our Nation’s formidable 
educational challenges should be brought 
to the forefront of national discussion, 
where they belong. 

Primary responsibility for education 
should rest with those States, localities, 
and private institutions that have made 
our Nation’s educational system the best 
in the world, but the Federal Government 
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has for too long failed to play its own sup- 
porting role in education as effectively as 
it could. Instead of assisting school offi- 
cials at the local level, it has too often 
added to their burden. Instead of setting 
a strong administrative model, the Federal 
structure has contributed to bureaucratic 
buck passing. Instead of stimulating 
needed debate of educational issues, the 
Federal Government has confused its role 
of junior partner in American education 
with that of silent partner. 

The time has passed when the Federal 
Government can afford to give second- 
level, part-time attention to its respon- 
sibilities in American education. If our 
Nation is to meet the great challenges of 
the 1980’s, we need a full-time commit- 
ment to education at every level of gov- 
ernment—Federal, State, and local. 

The Department of Education bill will 
allow the Federal Government to meet its 
responsibilities in education more effec- 
tively, more efficiently, and more respon- 
sively. 

First, it will increase the Nation’s 
attention to education. Instead of being 
buried in a $200 billion-a-year bureauc- 
racy, educational issues will receive the 
top-level priority they deserve. For the 
first time, there will be a Cabinet-level 
leader in education, someone with the 
status and the resources to stir national 
discussion of critical education concerns. 

Second, it will make Federal education 
programs more accountable. For the first 
time there will be a single Cabinet Secre- 
tary, responsible full time for the effective 
conduct of Federal education programs. 

Third, it will streamline administration 
of aid-to-education programs. Separating 
education programs from HEW will 
eliminate unnecessary bureaucracy, cut 
redtape, and promote better service for 
local school systems. For the first time 
there will be a direct, unobstructed rela- 
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tionship between those who administer 
aid-to-education programs and those who 
actually provide education in our coun- 
try. 

Fourth, a Department of Education will 
save tax dollars. By eliminating bureau- 
cratic layers, the reorganization will per- 
mit direct, substantial personnel reduc- 
tions. By enhancing top-level management 
attention to education programs, it will 
mean improved educational services at 
less cost. 

Fifth, it will make Federal education 
programs more responsive. Placing educa- 
tion in a highly visible department of its 
own gives the American people a much 
clearer perspective on what the Federal 
Government is doing in education and 
who is responsible for these activities. It 
allows people to better decide what the 
Government should and should not be 
doing in education. 

Sixth, a Department of Education will 
ensure that local communities retain con- 
trol of their schools and education pro- 
grams. That is essential if our schools are 
to serve their students properly, and the 
Department of Education will, therefore, 
not permit the Federal Government to be- 
gin making decisions on education policy 
that are best made at the local level. 

The Department of Education bill will 
permit improved administration of the 
Government’s health and human service 
programs, whose functions are closely re- 
lated. It will allow the Government to 
focus greater attention to the needs of 
those Americans who need it most—the 
poor, the disabled, and the elderly. 

Today’s signing fulfills a longstanding 
personal commitment on my part. My 
first public office was as a county school 
board member. As a State senator and 
Governor I devoted much of my time to 
education issues. I remain convinced that 
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education is one of the noblest enterprises 
a person or a society can undertake. 

I would like to thank the leadership of 
both houses of Congress for bringing this 
historic measure to final passage. I would 
like to pay particular tribute to the leader- 
ship role of Chairman Jack Brooks, Sena- 
tor Abe Ribicoff, Senator Chuck Percy, 
and Congressman Frank Horton. Your 
relentless dedication to this legislation has 
earned you the gratitude of every citizen. 

I would like also to salute the active 
participation in this legislative struggle 
by a strong coalition of groups devoted to 
educational quality and equal educational 
opportunity. You refused to believe that 
education is a part-time responsibility, for 
the Federal 
selves. 


Government or for your- 


NoTE: As enacted, S. 210 is Public Law 96-88, 
approved October 17. 


Fifteenth Anniversary of the Job 
Corps 
Statement by the President. October 17, 1979 
The Job Corps began 15 years ago on 
the premise that, if given the opportunity, 
young people who had grown up in pov- 
erty and frustration could become respon- 
sible, employable, and productive citizens. 
With government, labor, and industry 
working together, this idea has become a 
reality for more than 700,000 young men 
and women, who have received basic edu- 
cation, skills training, work experience, 
and health care through the Job Corps. 
With their new skills and pride in accom- 
plishment, Job Corps graduates are enter- 
ing the labor market, confident that they 
can become contributing workers with 


satisfying careers. 
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In the years to come, I know that the 
Job Corps will continue to assist young 
men and women, who might otherwise 
have been neglected and forgotten, to 
lead rewarding lives. 


Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


Nomination of Joan Zeldes Bernstein To Be 
General Counsel. October 17, 1979 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Joan Zeldes Bernstein, 
of Chevy Chase, Md., to be General 
Counsel of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. She would re- 
place Richard Beattie, resigned. Bern- 
stein has been General Counsel of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency since 
1977. 

She was born March 17, 1926, in Gales- 
burg, Ill. She received a B.A. in eco- 
nomics from the University of Wisconsin 
in 1948 and an LL.B. from Yale Law 
School in 1951. 

Bernstein associate attorney 
with the New York firm of Sherman & 
Sterling from 1951 to 1952 and with the 
Chicago firm of Dahlstream, Schiff, 
Waite & Hardin from 1952 to 1953. From 
1968 to 1970, she was an associate attor- 
ney with the Washington firm of William 
B. Wolf, Jr. 

Bernstein was with the Bureau of Con- 
sumer Protection of the Federal Trade 
Commission from 1970 to 1976, serving 


was an 


as a trial attorney, then Assistant to the 
Director, Deputy Director, and_ finally 
Acting Director. From 1976 to 1977, she 
was a partner in the Washington firm of 
Baker, Hostetler, Frost & Towers. 
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Department of State 


Nomination of William G. Bowdler To Be an 
Assistant Secretary. October 17, 1979 


The President today announced his in- 
tention to nominate William G. Bowdler 
to be Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs. Bowdler has been Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research at the State Department since 
1978. 


He was born March 27, 1924, in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, and became a 
naturalized citizen in 1945. He received 
a B.A. in history from the University of 
Richmond in 1948 and an M.A. from the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
in 1949. He served in the U.S. Army 
from 1944 to 1946. 

From 1950 to 1951, Bowdler was a re- 
search assistant at the State Department, 
and from 1951 to 1952, he was an inter- 
national administration officer. From 
1952 to 1956, he was an international re- 
lations officer in the Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs. From 1956 to 1961, he 


was political and consular officer in 
Havana. 
From 1961 to 1963, Bowdler was an 


international relations officer, and from 
1963 to 1964, he was Deputy Coordina- 
tor of Cuban Affairs. From 1964 to 1968, 
he was executive liaison officer for Latin 
American affairs with the White House. 
From 1968 to 1971, he 
to El Salvador. 

From 1971 to 1973, Bowdler was Am- 
bassador to Guatemala. He became Dep- 
uty Assistant State for 
Inter-American Affairs in 1973 and Act- 
ing Assistant Secretary in 1974. He served 
South Africa 


was Ambassador 


Secretary of 


as Ambassador to 
1975 to 1978. 


from 
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Drug Enforcement 
Administration 


Nomination of Frederick R. Rody, Jr., To Be 
Deputy Administrator. October 17, 1979 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Frederick R. Rody, Jr., 
of Miami Lake, Fla., to be Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the Drug Enforcement 
Administration in the Department of 
Justice. He would replace Jerry N. Jen- 
son, resigned. Rody is Regional Admin- 
istrator of the Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration for the southeast region. 

He was born September 8, 1931, in 
Sewickley, Pa. He received a B.S. from 
Michigan State University in 1955. He 
served in the U.S. Army from 1955 to 
1957. 

In 1954 and 1955, Rody was assistant 
chief of police in Davison, Mich. In 1957 
he was with the Ottawa Roughriders of 
the Canadian Football League. 

From 1957 to 1975, Rody was with the 
U.S. Bureau of Customs, where his posi- 
tions included Deputy Assistant Commis- 
sioner and special agent in charge of the 
Seattle and Laredo district offices. 

Rody has been with the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration since 1975, and has 
served as Acting Assistant Administrator 
for Enforcement, Acting Deputy Admin- 
istrator, and Regional Director in the 
Seattle and Miami regional offices. 


Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 
Appointment of Two Members of the Board 
of Directors. October 17, 1979 


The President today announced the 
appointment of two persons as members 
of the Board of Directors of the Federal 
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Prison Industries, Inc., in the Depart- 

ment of Justice. They are: 

Daryt F. GrisHAM, a Chicago businessman, 
who is chairman of the PUSH Foundation, a 
principal of Chicago United, and chairman 
of the Chicago Metro Division of the Na- 
tional Alliance of Businessmen; 

Monica HERRERA SMITH, a deputy probation 
officer with the Los Angeles County Proba- 
tion Department and program coordinator 
for CONTACT, an exoffender employment 
project. 


Internal Revenue Service 


Nomination of N. Jerold Cohen To Be Chief 
Counsel. October 17, 1979 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate N. Jerold Cohen, of 
Atlanta, Ga., to be Chief Counsel of the 
Internal Revenue Service in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. He would replace 
Stuart Seigel, resigned. Cohen is with the 
Atlanta law firm of Sutherland, Asbill & 
Brennan. 

He was born June 13, 1935, in Pine 
Bluff, Ark. He received a B.B.A. from 
Tulane University in 1957 and an LL.B. 
from Harvard Law School in 1961. 

Cohen has been with Sutherland, As- 
bill & Brennan since 1961. He is an ad- 
junct professor at Emory University 
School of Law and serves as chair- 
man of the Atlanta Community Relations 
Commission. 


1979 Nobel Prize in Medicine 


Message of Congratulations to Allan McCleod 
Cormack. October 12, 1979 


Congratulations! I know that all Amer- 
icans join me in applauding the tribute 
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you have received from the Nobel Assem- 
bly. 

Untold numbers of persons stand to 
benefit—as have thousands already—from 
the advanced diagnostic procedures made 
possible by your work on the theoretical 
processes underlying the development of 
the CAT scan. Your work has meant not 
only a triumph for science but also a tri- 
umph for humanitarian concerns. 

It gives me great pleasure to salute you 
on this occasion and to send you my best 
wishes. 

Jimmy Carter 
[Professor Allan McCleod Cormack, Depart- 


ment of Physics, Tufts University, Medford, 
Massachusetts 02155] 


NOTE: The text of the message was released 
on October 17. 


1979 Nobel Peace Prize 


Message of Congratulations to Mother Teresa 
of Calcutta. October 17, 1979 


I would like to express my personal 
congratulations for your richly deserved 
award of the Nobel Peace Prize for 1979. 

Your work on behalf of children, refu- 
gees, the poor and the sick has been a 
great inspiration for many years to those 
of us who cherish and espouse human 
rights. Mankind is in your debt for your 
fine contributions and for the example 
you have provided of selfless concern for 
others. 

I wish you every continuing success in 
your service to humanity. 

Jummy CarTER 


[Mother Teresa of Calcutta, Missionaries of 
Charity, 54 A Lower Circular Road, Calcutta 
16, India] 
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1979 Nobel Prize in Chemistry 


Message of Congratulations to Herbert C. 
Brown. October 17, 1979 


Congratulations on your Nobel Prize in 
Chemistry for 1979. 

I am pleased that your outstanding 
work in boron chemistry, which has led to 
the development of large molecules of 
enormous use to industry, is being recog- 
nized through this renowned international 
prize. 

I know that Americans everywhere are 
proud of your accomplishments and join 
me in sending you our very best wishes. 

Jimmy CARTER 
[Professor Herbert C. Brown, Department of 


Chemistry, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana 47907] 


1979 Nobel Prize in Economics 


Messages of Congratulations to Sir William 
Arthur Lewis and Theodore W. Schultz. 
October 17, 1979 


Congratulations on your Nobel Prize in 
Economics for 1979. 

Your work in economic growth and de- 
velopment theory has had a profound ef- 
fect on everyone involved in efforts to 
advance the lives of people in the under- 
developed areas of the world. 

I am indeed pleased that you have long 
pursued your career at Princeton Univer- 
sity, where your teaching and writing have 
been so admired and appreciated. 

I know that all Americans join me at 
this time in sending you these congratula- 
tions and best wishes. 

Jmmmy CarTeER 
[Sir William Arthur Lewis, Woodrow Wilson 


School, Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey 08540] 


Oct. 17 


Congratulations on winning the 1979 
Nobel Prize in Economics. a 

At a time when the economic problems 
of the developing world are among the 
most urgent problems of all mankind, it 
is significant and gratifying that your 
achievements have been recognized with 
this renowned international award. 

I know that Americans everywhere join 
me in extending our very best wishes to 
you at this proud moment. 

Jmmy CarTER 
[Dr. Theodore W. Schultz, Professor Emeritus, 
Department of Economics, University of Chi- 


cago, 5801 South Ellis Street, Chicago, Illinois 
60637] 


1979 Nobel Prize in Physics 


Messages of Congratulations to Sheldon L. 
Glashow and Steven Weinberg. 
October 17, 1979 


Congratulations! I am pleased that 
you and your colleague, Professor Wein- 
berg, are being awarded the Nobel Prize 
in Physics for 1979. 

Your independent work in particle 
physics has brought one step closer to 
realization the long-standing dream of a 
unified field theory. Americans every- 
where are proud that your accomplish- 
ments have been recognized with this 
renowned international prize. 

On their behalf, and on my own per- 
sonal behalf, I want to express our appre- 
ciation and our best wishes as we share 
with you this proud moment. 

Jummy CarTER 
[Professor Sheldon L. Glashow, Department of 
Physics, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts 02138] 


Congratulations! I am pleased that you 
and your colleague, Professor Glashow, 
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are being awarded the Nobel Prize in 
Physics for 1979. 

Your independent work in particle phy- 
sics has brought one step closer to realiza- 
tion the long-standing dream of a 
unified field theory. Americans every- 
where are proud that your accomplish- 
ments have been recognized with this 
renowned international prize. 

On their behalf, and on my own per- 
sonal behalf, I want to express our appre- 
ciation and our best wishes as we share 
with you this proud moment. 

Jmmmy CarTER 
[Professor Steven Weinberg, Department of 


Physics, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts 02138] 


Death of S. J. Perelman 


Statement by the President. October 18, 1979 

S. J. Perelman was one of the best 
writers of comic prose our country has 
ever produced. His playground was the 
American language, and whether he was 
writing the screenplay for a Marx brothers 
movie or a short essay for the New Yorker, 
his verbal gymnastics were sometimes sur- 
prising, often breathtaking, and always 
funny. Like Mark Twain, George Ade, 
Ring Lardner, and James Thurber, S. J. 
Perelman made a permanent contribution 
not only to American humor but to Amer- 
ican literature as well. 


Windfall Profits Tax 


Statement on Approval of Legislation by the 
Senate Finance Committee. October 19, 1979 


I am pleased that the Senate Finance 
Committee has approved the windfall 
profits tax. The committee has adopted 
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the basic framework I proposed, dedicat- 
ing the proceeds of the tax to important 
energy-related purposes, such as low- 
income assistance and public transporta- 
tion, as I urged. 

While I am pleased that the committee 
has rejected a number of major exemp- 
tions from the tax, I am also disappointed 
with some of the exemptions that were 
adopted. I do not believe they are cost- 
effective. They would ensure little addi- 
tional crude oil production, while losing 
billions of dollars of revenue for the pub- 
lic. I will work for the elimination of 
these exemptions. 

The committee has produced a con- 
structive bill that we can continue to 
strengthen on the Senate floor and in con- 
ference. 


National Transportation Safety 
Board 


Nomination of G. H. Patrick Bursley To Be a 
Member. October 19, 1979 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate G. H. Patrick Bursley 
for reappointment as a member of the 
National Transportation Safety Board, 
for a term expiring December 31, 1984. 

Bursley has been a member of the Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Board since 
earlier this year. He retired from the Coast 
Guard in 1978 as Chief Counsel, with the 
rank of rear admiral, after 32 years of 
service. 

He was born April 5, 1925, in Istanbul, 
Turkey. He received a B.S. from the U.S. 
Coast Guard Academy in 1946 and a J.D. 
from George Washington University Law 
School in 1953. 

Bursley had various sea and shore as- 
signments with the Coast Guard between 
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1946 and 1954. From 1954 to 1958, he 
was district legal officer in Seattle. From 
1958 to 1960, he was commanding officer 
of the Coast Guard cutter Magnolia. From 
1960 to 1964, he was a district legal offi- 
cer, first in San Francisco, then in Hono- 
lulu. From 1964 to 1966, he was Coast 
Guard liaison with the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

From 1966 to 1968, Bursley was assist- 
ant to the Deputy Under Secretary of 
Transportation. From 1968 to 1969, he 
was with the Office of Policy Review in 
the Office of the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation, and from 1969 to 1972, he was 
chief of the Maritime and International 
Law Division of the Coast Guard. 

From 1972 to 1974, Bursley was cap- 
tain of the port for the Coast Guard in 
Baltimore. From 1974 to 1976, he was 
commander of the second Coast Guard 
district. In 1976 he was chief of the U.S. 
delegation to the International Confer- 
ence on Convention for the Limitation of 
Liability of Maritime Claims, held in 
London. 

From 1976 until his retirement in 1978, 
Bursley was Chief Counsel to the Coast 
Guard and Chairman of the Marine 
Safety Council of the Coast Guard. 


Export-Import Bank 


Executive Order 12166. October 19, 1979 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America by 
Section 2(b)(1)(B) of the Export-Im- 
port Bank Act of 1945, as amended (12 
U.S.C. 635(b) (1) (B)), and by Section 
301 of Title 3 of the United States Code, 
it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1-101. The function vested in the 
President by Section 2(b)(1)(B) of the 


Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, as 
amended (12 U.S.C. 635(b) (1) (B)), is 
delegated to the Secretary of State. That 
function is the authority to determine 
that a denial by the Export-Import Bank 
of an application for credit would be in 
the national interest, where such action 
could clearly and importantly advance 
United States policy in such areas as 
international terrorism, nuclear prolif- 
eration, environmental protection and 
human rights. 

1-102. Before making such a determi- 
nation, the Secretary of State shall con- 
sult with the Secretary of Commerce and 
the heads of other interested Executive 
agencies. 

1-103. In accord with Section 2(b) 
(1)(B) of that Act, only in those cases 
where the Secretary of State has made 
such a determination should the Export- 
Import Bank deny an application for 
credit for nonfinancial or noncommercial 
considerations. 

Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 
October 19, 1979. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:08 p.m., October 19, 1979] 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


The following listing includes the 
President’s public schedule and other 
items of general interest announced by 
the White House Press Office and not 
included elsewhere in this issue. 


October 13 
The President met at the White House 
with David L. Aaron, Deputy Assistant 


to the President for National Security 
Affairs. 
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In response to inquiries on the October 
12 House of Representatives gasoline de- 
control vote, the White House announced 
that it has been the President’s policy 
since the beginning of the administration 
that gasoline ultimately should be decon- 
trolled. The President made a decision 
earlier this year based upon an assessment 
of general gasoline and economic condi- 
tions that decontro! would not be appro- 
priate at this time. The administration 
does not support a congressional amend- 
ment mandating decontrol of gasoline. 
The President now has all the authority 
he needs to take this step when it is ap- 
propriate after a review of prevailing 
economic factors. 
October 15 
The President met at the White House 

with: 

-Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the 

President for National Security 

Affairs ; 

Frank B. Moore, Assistant to the 

President for Congressional Liaison. 


October 17 


The President met at the White House 
with: 

-Dr. Brzezinski; 
-Vice President Walter F. Mondale, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Patricia R. Harris, Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development 
Moon Landrieu, Secretary of the In- 
terior Cecil D. Andrus, Secretary of 
Transportation Neil Goldschmidt, 
James T. McIntyre, Jr., Director of 
the Office of Management and Bud- 
get, Jack H. Watson, Jr., Assistant to 
the President for Intergovernmental 
Affairs, and Hamilton Jordan, 
Assistant to the President, to discuss 
domestic policies; 
Mr. Moore; 
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—members of the Pay Advisory Com- 
mittee; 

—Congressman and Mrs. James C. 
Corman of California and Adam 
Corman; 

—Stansfield Turner, Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, and Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Vice President Mondale. 

The President attended a reception for 
members of the National Minority Pur- 
chasing Council, held in the East Room 
at the White House. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 15th Annual Report on the 
Status of the National Wilderness Preser- 
vation System, prepared by the Secretaries 
of Agriculture and the Interior. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 1978 Report of the National 
Cancer Advisory Board, prepared by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

In the evening, the President attended 
the seventh and final game of the 1979 
World Series at Memorial Stadium in 
Baltimore, Md. At the conclusion of the 
game he met with the Pittsburgh Pirates 
and the Baltimore Orioles teams and then 
returned to the White House. 

October 18 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

-Dr. Brzezinski: 

—Mr. Moore; 

—Hedley W. Donovan, Senior Adviser 
to the President. 

The President attended a reception for 
members of the Alliance to Save Energy, 
held in the East Room at the White 
House. 

The White House announced that 
Prime Minister and Mrs. Jack Lynch of 
Ireland will make an official visit to the 
United States November 7--15 at the in- 
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vitation of President Carter. The Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister will hold 
talks on November 8. 

The White House announced that Les 
Francis, deputy to the Chief of Staff, will 
be leaving the White House to join the 
Carter-Mondale Presidential Committee. 
He will assume the post of campaign staff 
director, reporting directly to national 
campaign manager Tim Kraft, on Octo- 
ber 22. 

The White House announced the fol- 
lowing appointments to the staff of Lloyd 
N. Cutler, Counsel to the President: 
Joseph Onek and Michael H. Cardozo, 
Deputy Counsels to the President; Doug- 
las Huron, Senior Associate Counsel to 
the President; and Patrick V. Apodaca 
and Barbara E. Bergman, Associate 
Counsels to the President. 

October 19 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Secretary of State Cyrus R. Vance, 
Dr. Brzezinski, Mr. Donovan, and 
Mr. Jordan; 

—Mr. Moore; 

—Dr. Ruben F. Mettler, outgoing 
chairman of the National Alliance of 
Businessmen and chairman and chief 
executive officer of TRW, Inc., John 
H. Filer, incoming chairman of the 
NAB and chairman of AETNA Life 
and Casualty Co., and Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for Employment 
and Training Ernest G. Green; 

—Charles L. Schultze, Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers. 

The President attended a reception 
commemorating the second anniversary 
of the Urban Development Action Grant 
program, held in the East Room at the 
White House. 


The White House announced that 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher of 
the United Kingdom will make an official 
visit to the United States on December 
17 and 18, at the invitation of President 
Carter. The President and the Prime 
Minister will hold talks on December 17. 

The President announced the designa- 
tion of Norton J. Come as Acting Gen- 
eral Counsel of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, effective tomorrow. He 
replaces John J. Irving, who has resigned 
effective today. Come, 59, has been with 
the NLRB since 1948. He has served as 
Deputy Associate General Counsel since 
1963. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted October 15, 1979 


Epwarp Hiatco, of the District of Columbia, 
to be Secretary of the Navy, vice W. Graham 
Claytor, elevated. 

ABELARDO Lopez VALDEz, of Texas, for the 
rank of Ambassador during his tenure of 
service as Chief of Protocol for the White 
House. 

Genta A. Hawkins, of California, to be an 
Assistant Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development, vice Jean Price 
Lewis, resigned. 

Frank A. Camm, of Virginia, to be an Associ- 
ate Director of the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency (new position). 


Submitted October 17, 1979 


Joan ZevLpes BERNSTEIN, of Maryland, to be 
General Counsel of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, vice Rich- 
ard I. Beattie, resigned. 

Cuar_es B. Curtis, of Maryland, to be a 
member of the Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission for the term of 4 years expiring 
October 20, 1983 (reappointment). 
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Submitted October 17—Continued 


N. Jerotp CoueEn, of Georgia, to be an As- 
sistant General Counsel in the Department of 
the Treasury (Chief Counsel for the Internal 
Revenue Service), vice Stuart Evan Seigel, 
resigned. 

Freperick A. Ropy, Jr., of Florida, to be 
Deputy Administrator of Drug Enforcement, 
vice Jerry N. Jenson, resigned. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following listing contains releases of 
the White House Press Office which are not 
included in this issue. 


Released October 13, 1979 

Advance text: remarks at the Kennedys-King 
Day dinner 

Released October 15, 1979 

Advance text: remarks at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities in Kansas City, Mo. 

Advance text: remarks at a fundraising dinner 
for Mayor Jane Byrne in Chicago, IIl. 

Released October 17, 1979 

Fact sheet: Department of Education Orga- 
nization Act 

Released October 18, 1979 


Announcement: resignation of Les Francis as 
deputy to the Chief of Staff of the White 
House 

Announcement: appointments to the staff of 
Lloyd N. Cutler, Counsel to the President 


Released October 19, 1979 


Fact sheet: Urban Development Action Grant 
program 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved October 17, 1979 


Nig gi ae ALS OA Ti Public Law 96-88 
Department of Education Organization Act. 


Approved October 19, 1979 

ieee, - sere Public Law 96-89 
An act to amend the Act of July 2, 1940, 
as amended, to increase the amount author- 
ized to be appropriated for the Canal Zone 
Biological Area. 

SER. Gre se Private Law 96-6 


An act for the relief of Eun Kyung Cho and 
Hei Kyung Cho. 


Fe Saas Private Law 96—7 
An act for the relief of Maria Estela Sims. 
iy: Sane aie Private Law 96-8 
An act for the relief of Nyoman Rahmawati. 
a A a Private Law 96-9 


An act for the relief of Gladys Venicia Cruz- 
Sanchez. 

H.R. 1486 Private Law 96-10 
An act for the relief of Dang Petersen. 

| | ee Private Law 96-11 
An act for the relief of Susan Katherine 
Adamski. 


8 Sa eee Private Law 96-12 
An act for the relief of Antonio Rivera 
Aristizabal. 

2 | RE eae Private Law 96-13 


An act for the relief of Michael Carl Brown. 
H.R. 3146 Private Law 96—14 
An act for the relief of Patrick A. and Wayne 
L. Thomas. 
ep eee Private Law 96-15 


An act for the relief of Rebecca Sevilla 
DeJesus. 
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